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Minneapolis Church School 


And Its 


Children’s Service 


Til 


In series on Unitarian Progress in Religious Education 


REV. LYMAN 


V. RUTLEDGE 


President Unitarian Sunday School Society 


EV. JOHN H. DIETRICH, minister of 
the Minneapolis church, says in re- 
sponse to our request for the story of his 
chureh school, “In fact, we do not think 
of the work we are doing with our chil- 
dren as religious education so much as 
an attempt to provide for them a Sunday 
morning service, and that is why we call 
it the Children’s Service.” 

The service is unique. 

Members of the school render appro- 
priate music and recitations, and the 
kindergarten class chimes in with a song. 

Vivid and impressive must have been 
the service for Armistice Day of this year. 
It opened with a beautiful song, “Angel 
of Peace.” The school repeated its 
“purpose” : 


“In the love of truth and the spirit 
of reverence, we, the younger mem- 
bers of this church family, meet to- 
gether to worship the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful, and to unite in 
the Service of Human Brotherhood.” 


The responsive reading was a contrast 
in emotions: 


Leader: I sing the song of the great 
clean guns that belch forth death 
at will. 

Response: Oh, but the wailing mothers, 
the lifeless forms and still! 
Leader: I sing the song of the billow- 
ing flags, the bugles that cry 

before. 

Response: Oh, 
ping rags, 
more! 

Leader: I sing the clash of bayonets 
and sabres that flash and cleave. 

Response: But will you sing of the 
injured, too, who go with pinned- 
up sleeve? 

Leader: I sing of noted generals who 
bring the victory home. 

Response: Oh, but the broken bodies 
that drip like honey-comb! 

Leader: I sing of hearts victorious, 
long ranks of marching men. 

Response: But can you sing of the 
silent men who never can march 
again? 


but the skeletons flap- 
the lips that speak no 


This was followed by a piano solo; a 
recitation, “To a Nine-Inch Gun”; a 
solo, “Peace Crusaders”; two recitations, 
“Watchers at the Gate,” and “War,” by 
members of the school. A touch of under- 
standing was suggested by a_ kinder- 
garten song. The school then sang “O 
Beautiful, My Country,” and closed with 
the words: 


“Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenal or forts.” 


The school is devoted largely to “the 
evolutionary view of man.” It has fivé de- 
partments for instruction. These present 


I. Industrial and Social History— 
tracing man _ through four 
epochs: Tree Dwellers, Early 
Cave Men, Later Cave Men, and 
Early Sea People. These repre- 
sent the ages of Fear, Combat, 
Chase, and the Conquest of the 
Waters. 


II. Strange Adventures in Nature’s 
Wonderland. This includes the 
strange adventures of a Pebble 


and of a Grain of Dust. 


The Earth’s Story told in three 
epochs: The First days of Man, 
of Knowledge, and of History. 


III. 


IV. Everyday Life—in two epochs: 
the Old and the New Stone 
Ages. 


V. The Story of Mankind. 


Class work is to be made concrete and 
varied. 

“We must use dramatie devices to press 
home our points. Consequently, we have 
adopted the objective method. The little 
folk may carve a small piece of soft wood 
into something that represents to them, 
if not to the rest of us, a miniature primi- 
tive boat. Or they may build of a_few 
sticks and a bit of fur the simple hut of 
early days. The older classes, with 
twenty-league boots, have stepped down 
the ages of history, building for them- 
selves as they go the great monuments 
of progress. They have built the Bgyptian 
pyramids of clay and set within them 
tiny mummies enbalmed ‘in  twentieth- 
eentury silk which bears a King Tut 
design. The Sphinx, the Nile River, the 
Caravan—all help picture for them that 
ancient center of development where man 
began to explain to himself the whence 
and the wherefore. A long stride ahead 
has brought them to the age of Grecian 
beauty, which they have sought in all 
reverence to reproduce from white soap. 
Anyone who could have seen them struggle 
with the columns of the Parthenon or 
who has seen their completed Acropolis 
crowned with ivory temples carved by 
hand, must respect their handiwork. The 
Roman home with its inner court, the 
medieval castle with its knights on horse- 
back—these have offered delightful bits 
of pageantry for their classwork.” 

These glimpses reveal a school attempt- 
ing to make sympathetic contact with the 
vital process called evolution as it is re- 
vealed in nature, human history, and 
culture. 


(2) 
The Open-Forum Mind 


HUBERT C. HERRING 


“You will discover,” said a Mexican 
friend, “that we Mexicans do not under- 
stand or appreciate the ‘open-forum 
method.’” He spoke the truth. Mexico 
does not relish the open discussion of un- 
popular points of view. She has written 
into her constitution that the press shall 
be free, and that liberty of speech shall 
not be abridged, but her practice does not 
accord with her theory. 

Mexico is not alone in her distrust of 
the open-forum method. There are any 
number of people in the United States who 
cannot bear to have things talked over in 
the open. 

The Great War is largely responsible. 
We put a good many people into bad jails 
for their talk. Some of these people were 
fools and some were saints; but when 
jailing for free speech begins, there is no 
discrimination between fools and saints. 
Our policemen are not able to distinguish, 
as they are not able to pick bad books 
from good in Boston. 

The “open-forum” idea has grown to 
great proportions in the United States. In 
every city, and in many towns, people get 
together to listen to men and women with 
whom they do not agree. They listen, 
question, debate, weigh; and it is good. 

There are a few newspapers in the 
country who keep an open-forum attitude. 
They have owners who allow their editors 
to speak their mind, and editors who al- 
low their contributors to speak in their 
turn. The result is vastly tonic. 

There are many churches which apply 
the same principle to their ministers, and 
who realize that the test of the stature 
of a church is the degree to which they 
are willing to listen to uncomfortable 
opinion. 

The Church needs the open-forum mind. 
All the secular journals are having much 
to say about the Church. The American 
Mercury and Plain Talk and Harper's and 
The Atlantic pepper away in various keys 
and with beneficial results. 

The Church needs to preserve and en- 
courage the open-forum attitude in its of- 
ficial journals. The worst thing which can 
happen to The Congregationalist or Zion's 
Herald or the Churchman or the Reformed 
Church Messenger is that they should 
represent, exclusively, the official point of 
view of their respective denominations. 
This is the pit into which denominational 
journals are forever falling, and when 
they fall the earth might as well be thrown 
after them. 

The finest thing about the best of our 
denominational journals is that they show 
evidence of believing in the open-forum 
method. They have editors who make 
place in their columns for the expression 
of opinions which radically differ from 
those held by the editor-in-chief. 

The churches face difficult days. The 
way is not clear ahead. The missionary 
enterprise, the social mission of the 
Church, the question of control—all of 
these and many more must be debated. 
The Church makes a great mistake if it 
leaves the debate to H. L, Mencken and 
H. G. Wells. The place to talk these great 
questions out is in the family cirele. 
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A Peasant Comes to Power in Rumania 


The new régime represents a possible great advance, but too 
much should not be expected, says Dr. Cornish; it 


MERICANS who for years have been 
concerned over the fortunes of the 
religious minorities in Rumania have re- 
garded hopefully the beginning of a new 
régime on the first of last December, the 
tenth anniversary of the Trianon Treaty, 
when Juliu Maniu was made Prime Min- 
ister. The few weeks which have inter- 
vened are not sufficient for an adequate 
test of the new government, but apparently 
conditions are beginning to improve. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, member of the 
American Committee on the Rights of Reli- 
gious Minorities and chairman of two 
Anglo-American Commissions sent to Ru- 
mania to investigate the treatment of the 
minorities, urges patience and continued 
helpfulness on the part of this country, 
while the new government is being worked 
out. The secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association’s Committee on Transyl- 
vanian Relief, Rev. Fred R. Lewis, con- 
tinues to appeal to the churches for 
continued support of the Transylvanian 
Unitarian churches, which for some time 
to come would find it difficult to exist 
if this aid from America should be 
withdrawn. 


A Theologian Premier 


Juliu Maniu is a Presbyterian theologian 
and was formerly a teacher at the theo- 
logical seminary in the city of Blaj. He 
is also a lawyer. He worked his way 
from the peasantry to a position of leader- 
ship, and now, after years as opposition 
leader in parliament, he has been made 
Prime Minister of Rumania by the regency, 
superseding Vintila Bratianu. Mr. Maniu 
is a Transylvanian by birth and is now in 
his middle fifties. Asked by the regency 
to form a new government, he removed 
from office about one hundred prefects who 
were believed to have been oppressors, and 
made up his cabinet from men believed to 
be determined to be just to the people. 

Mr. Maniu is described as a _ quiet, 
thoughtful man of few words, who lives 
simply and is at once reserved and 
friendly ; a man who believes that freedom 
of opportunity and justice for his people 
are possible, and who has worked stead- 
fastly to secure them. It has been Mr. 
Maniu’s chief aim in life since the Trianon 
Treaty was signed to make freedom of 
the minorities real and to crush the auto- 
cracy which has meant oppression to them. 

Overtures from the Bratianu liberal 
party, seeking to draw the peasant party 
_ leader under its banner, have been rejected 


is a time for hopeful patience 


by Mr. Maniu. He and his followers de- 
termined at length upon extreme measures, 


‘and the dismissal of Bratianu and the ap- 


pointment of Maniu as Prime Minister fol- 
lowed. Parliament was dissolved, and the 
future of the new government will depend 
in considerable measure upon the char- 
acter of the new parliament and upon the 
men Maniu has named to his cabinet. 


Has Come a Long Way 


Included in Mr. Maniu’s program of 
special civil and political rights which he 
has long believed should be guaranteed to 
the minorities are the following: Liberty 
of association and of the press, without 
previous permission and censorship; the 
maintenance of previous acts and regula- 
tions concerning the churches, which 
should have autonomy and the right to 
establish and maintain schools and to use 
their own language; in non-denominational 
education, respect for the right to choose 
their school and the language of instruc- 
tion; the right to use their own language 
in private and commercial intercourse, in 
the press, at public meetings, and in public 
office where it is not expressly prohibited ; 
equal participation in legislation, admin- 
istration and the judiciary. 

“Too much should not be expected of 
the new régime at the start,” states Dr. 
Cornish. “Rumania only obtained her 
technical independence from Turkey in the 
seventies. She has come a long way to- 
ward democratic institutions. She has 
subdivided her great feudal estates and 
established a representative parliament. 
Further, she has faced problems of read- 
justment with the doubling of her terri- 
tory that would have caused perplexity to 
the wisest government on earth. 

“Wer eritics have felt that the late gov- 
ernment made no determined effort to 
solve these problems, on which the happi- 
ness of the minorities depends and upon 
which their various cultures—Saxon and 
Magyar and Jewish—have been threatened 
with ruin. The new government starts 
bravely with the announcement that its 
chief concern is these same problems. The 
eritics should be silent and help the new 
government with every possible good wish 
and with all patience, especially as the 
League of Nations is considering certain 
of these problems. The friends of the mi- 
norities should suspend judgment of the 
new government for a reasonable period.” 

-Dr. Cornish is inclined to be hopeful 


about the new administration. In regard 
to the great demonstration of discontent 
in August, when it was feared that the 
armed peasants would march on Bucharest, 
it is alleged that Maniu prevented such a 
demonstration, which would have been 
nothing less than a revolution. 

Writing in The Christian Century, R. H. 
Markham, former correspondent in Europe 
for THE REGISTER, describes the Bratianus 
as actually stronger than the royal family, 
and their party, the “liberals,” as includ- 
ing all the men of importance in the 
country. 

“Tt was made up of the leading bank- 
ers, merchants, industrialists, professors, 
churchmen, military men, and intellectu- 
als,” he writes of the party. “And all this 
vast power was directed by the most gifted 
and clever family of politicians in south- 
east Hurope. Naturally this little group 
of people arranged matters so that its 
members got the best of everything. In 
consequence, there are a few very rich 
people in Rumania and many very poor, 
ignorant, and backward people. To make 
matters worse, the Rumanian peasants 
have been very timid, submniissive, and 
inert. Until recently they have shown but 
little power of resistance. How could such 
timid people, utterly unorganized, fight 
the church, army, police, banks, commerce, 
and intellect of Rumania, assembled in the 
liberal party and led by a brilliant family 
of men used to victory?” 


Facing Great Problems 


The commission sent during the summer 
of 1927 by the American Committee on the 
Rights of Religious Minorities, to investi- 
gate the condition of the racial and reli- 
gious minorities in greater Rumania, re- 
ported much the same thing: that Rumania 
was an extreme example of a government 
by persons rather than by laws. 

Commenting on the new régime estab- 
lished in December, Dr. Cornish has this 
to say of Rumanian conditions and the 
changes in government: 

“To understand the Rumanian situation 
one must remember that the state has, 
historically speaking, only recently been 
working along constitutionally monarchical 
lines, and that while Rumanian authori- 
ties have made great effort to educate a 
wise middle class of people, it has had to 
begin very near the bottom. In the old 
days, Rumania was comprised of an over- 
whelming percentage of illiterates, almost 
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serfs, and above them a small nobility, 
highly educated and cosmopolitan. All 
credit should be given to Rumania for the 
great changes that her people have accom- 
plished, and particularly for this last 
change, which throws into power—perhaps 
for the first time—the people’s party, or 
the party of the people. 

“And we must not forget the problems 
that face Greater Rumania. The area of 
this country was doubled by the war. 
There is a vast difference in cultural at- 
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tainment, even in the climate, certainly in 
the customs of the old province of Wal- 
lachia, the heart of Old Rumania, and, for 
example, in the province of Bessarabia, 
which was a part of Russia, and Transyl- 
vania, which was a part of Hungary. The 
problems are intricate and perplexing. 
“To make a partial contrast, the Bra- 
tianu policy was one of centralization in 
the hands of officials living in Bucharest. 
Much had to be sent to Bucharest for de- 
cision. The variety and the number of 
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the details submitted would have clogged 
the national equipment at Washington. 
Not a little of the trouble has been the 
impossibility of managing this great terri- 
tory by bureaus located at Bucharest. By 
contrast, it is said that Mr. Maniu intends 
to urge the Rumanian parliament to give 
a considerable measure of local autonomy. 
Perhaps the time has come when this can 
be wisely done, and if successful it cannot 
but help to improve the condition of the 
minorities.” J. ELD. 


Some Remarks on Church Music 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


“In the seven years that I have been attending Unitarian churches,” says the 
author, “just twice have I heard a congregation sing. ... The 


OT once, but many times, have lay- 

men remarked to me that the music 
in our Liberal churches is the very worst 
in the world. Several times persons have 
said to me that, if they could, they would 
go to the nearest orthodox church to hear 
Morning Prayer or High Mass sung and 
then repair to the Unitarian Church for 
a good sermon. It was Heywood Broun 
who said he was a High Church Unita- 
rian, preferring the sermons of John 
Haynes Holmes, but wondering for the 
life of him why such sermons should be 
limited to bare services conducted by min- 
isters in morning coats. Why not the 
ritual and musie of St. Mary the Virgin 
with the intellectual viewpoint of the 
Community Church. 


cw 

That our church music is of the very 
worst, I am not qualified to say, because 
I have not heard services in all the 
churches of the land. As music, I cer- 
tainly have heard screeching and howling 
at camp meetings and at services of the 
Southern Methodist denomination that 
make the poorest Unitarian singing sound 
at least dignified. Nevertheless, as reli- 
gious singing the camp meeting and the 
Southern Methodist Church musie came 
off on top; for the congregations did join 
in lustily, and their singing was a reli- 
gious act. In the seven years that I have 
been attending Unitarian churches, just 
twice have I heard a congregation sing. 
One was at a meeting during Anniversary 
Week in Tremont Temple, Boston, and the 
other was at the First Parish Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., last September. Just 
once have I seen a religious service of 
worship so carried off both in regard to 
the ordering of the service and the music 
as to make the whole a beautiful litur- 
gical work, and that was at the second 
named of the two above. 

I mention this Sunday at Dorchester 
because it illustrates a point—that beauti- 
ful worship and proper music need not 
mean anything elaborate or ritualistic. 
There must be first of all a setting and, a 
spirit. Combined with a slight amount of 
intelligence and taste in the person re- 
sponsible for the service, those factors 


will produce the result. The setting at 
Dorchester was perfect. A lovely colonial 
church in white, quiet before the service, 
with the organ playing softly, induced 
the spirit of devotion. I was in the 
sacristy waiting for the signal to go into 
the church, and decided to look out into 
the auditorium. Stepping out into the 
balcony, I looked down upon the wor- 
shipers assembling. Spontaneously I fell 
to my knees, and silently prayed for a 
message to deliver to that expectant con- 
gregation. It was all unpremeditated. 
The setting had put me into an attitude 
of prayer as real as though I had been 
in a Gothic cathedral looking far off at a 
dimly lighted chancel. I felt God’s pres- 
ence as deeply as though I were still a 
novice kneeling before the Sanctissimum 
in my convent chapel. 

The service that followed was that of 
our Hymn and Tune Book, but with some 
considerable omissions. I believe the min- 
ister leaped at once from the opening 
sentences to the Our Father. The hymns 
were those familiar to all Unitarians. But 
I had never heard the same service or the 
same hymns sung as Mr. Hudson’s con- 
gregation took them. I knew when I 
stepped into the pulpit that my sermon 
was already half preached. ‘I had already 
half forgotten the congregation before me, 
and must have stood for that forty minutes 
much as Phillips Brooks is pictured stand- 
ing before Trinity Church, with the Christ 
behind him, Christ’s hand on the preacher's 
shoulder. If there is such a thing as let- 
ting God preach through oneself, I reached 
the goal that morning, through no effort 
of mine. My work had been done for me. 
The atmosphere was God-laden. It re- 
mained for the preacher, any preacher, 
but to open his soul to the influences 
about him, 
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I think the credit for that atmosphere 
must be divided among the whole congre- 
tion, minister, organist, and choir, cer- 
tainly not least the organist. There were 
no elaborate anthems, there was no in- 
truding of an officious choir into the de- 
votions of the worshipers. The singers 
seemed more intent on performing a reli- 


first criticism I should make—” 


gious function than on showing off their 
vocal powers. The whole seemed to be 
pointed toward producing the influence 
that should make the preacher do his best. 
It was an experience I shall never forget. 

The first criticism I should make against 
our music is that too often it is not an 
integral part of a whole. We have to do 
something while the collection is being 
taken up, so we have the quartette or the 
soloist sing something to kill the time. 
If we read two lessons, we insert a solo 
or anthem between them, just because 
something has to fill in the interval. Or 
if we have no choir, we sing a hymn. For 
instance, just what purpose can a Gounod 
Agnus Dei fulfill in a Unitarian service 
except as a space-filler or an entertainer? 
The Gloria from a Mozart Mass may be 
good music, but it has no more part in a 
Unitarian service than tan shoes and a 
four-in-hand tie with a man’s evening 
dress. 


% 


It may be said that the Liberal churches 
are in quandary here because of the lack 
of musical settings for such liturgies as 
they have. In the churches following the 
Catholic tradition, large parts of the serv- 
ices are set to music. Thus at High Mass 
the Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, Creed, Sanctus, 
and Agnus Dei, form what are known as 
the Ordinary of the Mass. They are al- 
ways the same, and all five must be sung 
at most High Masses. When the choir 
in a Catholic Chureh bursts into the 
Credo, or when an Anglican or Lutheran 
congregation sings the Te Deum, they are 
not merely singing “something”; they are 
singing a part of the liturgy which would 
have to be read if it were not sung. In 
our own services, nothing as it stands is 
set to music, the only provision being the 
notation that here may be sung a hymn 
or an anthem. 

At the back of the Hymn and Tune 
Book, however, are settings for the re- 
sponses, “O Lord, open thou our eyes, 
ete.”; for the Lord’s Prayer, the Psalm 
“Venite,” and one or two other psalms 
and eanticles; a short Sanctus, Gloria, 
and some substitutes for the old Gloria 
Patri. They do permit us to have some- 
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thing of liturgical singing, particularly if 
we will teach our congregations to join in 
and not just limit it to the performance 
of the choir. But there is a criticism to 
be directed against those settings. They 
are taken from the worst examples of the 
eorrupt Anglican chants. 

Let one, for instance, turn to Number 
557 in the Hymn Book, and examine the 
pointing of the ‘‘Venite.” In the first line 
of the Psalm, “unto” must be sung jerkily 
on one note. At the end of the same line, 
the syllables “va-tion” must be rendered 
still more jerkily on the final note. Any- 
one who has heard the average choir sing- 
ing the “Venite’ knows the effect. The 
Anglicans have been aware of the short- 
comings of this method of pointing for 
many years, and many efforts have been 
made to overcome its faults. The Anglo- 
Catholics get around the difficulty by in- 
troducing the Georgian Psalm tones. Per- 
sonally I think they are highly’ superior 
to the modern chants, but I know that 
I am outvoted a hundred to one and that 
the average congregation simply cannot 
get into the spirit of plainsong. Others 
desirous of saving the so-called Anglican 
chant have worked at making it intelli- 
gible and smooth. The best example I 
know of is in the New Hymnal of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Let one ex- 
amine the “Venite’” as pointed in the 
chanting section at the back of that book 
and see the improvement. 


O come, let us sing un | to - the | Lord 
Let us heartily rejoice in the strength of | our 
- sal | va -- | tion. 


Note that “unto” is sung on two notes, 
and that “va,’’ the accented syllable in 
the word “salvation” takes two notes. Let 
one sing it over and see how the rhythm 
follows the syllables and vice versa, 
whereas the chant in our own book makes 
the syllables secondary and the meter all- 
important. It may be fortunate that there 
is little chanting tradition in our churches. 
If we ever decide to take it up, we ean 
begin properly. In the Anglican churches, 
in spite of the fine work of the leaders of 
musie, the people are wedded to singing 
that jerky “-vation” on the last syllable; 
and although the New Hymnal has been 
out more than ten years, I have yet to 
hear a choir use the new pointing. Even 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
where the lead in such matters might 
easily be taken because of the fine choir 
school, they were still murdering syllables 
the last time I heard them sing. 

In the responses (see our Hymn Book 
551, 552 and 554), we have again per- 
petuated the worst form of Anglican tra- 
dition. The old plainsong drop of a third 
at the last syllable, with the congregation 
replying in the same tone, is not only 
simpler, but much more beautiful. It is 
to be hoped that the revived interest in 
liturgy in our churches will not mean 
the copying of wrong forms. This whole 
chant section of our book ought to be 
thoroughly revised, pruned, and added to 
in our next revision. After all, it is as 
easy to create a good and true tradition 
as a bad and false one. 

I have made two points—that our music 
is likely not to fit, and that when we try to 
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make it fit we frequently use bad settings. 

There is one more criticism that might 
be made here. With the introduction of 
vested choirs and the development of the 
Singing of processionals and recessionals, 
we must be on our guard. The other 
night I attended a service at a large Epis- 
eopal Church. The choir began softly and 
far away the first verse of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” Then they burst into 
the main church singing loudly the second 
verse. There was no pause between the 
verses. The choir marched lock step, 
keeping step to the music as though it 
were a military march, swaying in pre- 
cision from side to side as it proceeded 
up the chancel steps. The congregation 
stood looking. The same was true of the 
recessional. Whatever we may do in the 
way of anthems, the hymns belong to 
the people. They are to be sung, not 
listened to; and if the congregation is 
going to stand gaping at the spectacle of 
the atrocity of ladies in surplices, the 
little musical part of the service intended 
for the people is taken away. Worship 
is dead in such a case. Again, if we are 
going to borrow, let us borrow correctly 
and decently. 

I have in my possession the forms of 
worship used by the congregation of the 
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First Unitarian Chureh, Chicago. There 
is an Ordinary of Worship for each Sun- 
day of the month. All that is to be sung 
as a part of the liturgy is not at the back 
of the book, but in the service itself. 
Thus, without turning a page, the people 
have words and music before their eyes, 
so that all may progress smoothly and 
intelligently from start to finish. Rev. 
Mr. Vogt, minister of the church, will be 
glad to supply copies of his services to 
any interested enough to write for them. 
Whatever criticism may be made of them 
in matter of content—-and here our in- 
dividualism comes in to make us all hy- 
persensitive—Mr. Vogt had provided forms 
of partly read and partly sung liturgical 
worship that any congregation can take 
part in. Rev. Harvey Loy of Ridgewood, 
N.J., has also arranged our Communion 
Service to a musical setting. 

As one who has suffered under atrocious 
forms of musical worship, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, may I express the hope 
that we will move slowly, carefully, intelli- 
gently, trying all the while to create only 
the best traditions? Better not a word 
were sung like some of the efforts I have 
heard; for music that does not help devo- 
tion is worse than useless—it is harmful. 


A Religion Without God 


JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER 


Dr. Crooker is known far and wide 
as one of the remarkable thinkers and 
preachers of the free churches, who is 
now taking a fitting leisure after 
many years of most fruitful minis- 
try by means of both the spoken and 
the written word. He is living at 
present in Tucson, Ariz. 


HE LOS ANGELES TIMES carries a 

church notice which contains the asser- 
tion: “Building a religion that can stand, 
even though the thought of God be out- 
grown.” That minister is engaged in a 
hopeless task. 

Buddha and Confucius were not theists, 
but their followers, so far as they have 
had a religion, haye been worshipers of 
many gods. . 

Fifty years ago, an eminent advocate of 
Ethical Culture, in a Boston address, de- 
elared: We must stop using the word 
“God,” because it is not even the symbol 
of a shadow! But he closed with these 
words: “Man, the hand by which the eter- 
nal purpose fulfills itself.”” My letter ask- 
ing him, Whose “hand,” if there is no 
God? Whose “purpose,” if no God?—was 
never answered. And so it always is. A 
man may kick the great God out of the 
front door, but a puny god always slinks 
into the back door of his mind. 

Recently an eminent New York minister 
asserted: Belief in a personal God has 
been the curse of humanity. And then 
he went on to describe how a “symphonic- 
director” seemed to have some control 
of things in general. How pitifully 
funny that sounds! To find a “director” 
without personality would be a harder 


task than any polar discoverer ever faced. 

A religion without God? None has ever 
existed, although many have attempted to 
create one. Nature has a curious way 
of rebuking the foolishness of men. French 
fanatics turned their back upon the re- 
ligion of the Church, ridiculing God and 
Jesus. And then they set up.a religion 
of reason so fantastic that eyen Paris, 
drunk with rationalistic superstitions, 
would have none of it. Russian radicals 
try to destroy the worship of Jesus; and 
then they put Lenin on the throne and 
worship him as a god! like a Jesus-hating 
friend who took me into a little chapel 
in his house, where he had hung a por- 
trait of Ingersoll (over a _ picture of 
Christ), draped in royal purple, with 
lighted candles in front. Bowing, he 
pointed to the humorous agnostic, solemnly 
repeated a passage from the ‘Mistakes of 
Moses,” and reverently whispered, “He is 
my savior.” 

Three years ago, the state board of edu- 
cation in North Carolina made a rule that 
all books teaching evolution must be ex- 
cluded from the public schools. I wrote 
the Governor, the chairman of the board, 
calling his attention to the fact that they 
must go farther. After putting a muzzle 
on the teachers, they must go on and 
cast out of the libraries all the diction- 
aries and cyclopedias, because the vicious 
doctrine of Evolution therein would cor: 
rupt the youth of the commonwealth. Re- 
cently the wise men of Arkansas have 
followed my advice and banished Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

To be consistent, the people who follow 
the ministers who take the position of the 
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two to whom I have referred, must fur- 
nish the rising generation with an expur- 
gated edition of the poets. If a church 
without God is a necessity, we need a 
hundred-foot shelf of literature from 
which all references to God are cut out. 
And what a job this will be! For the 

poets have been hopelessly superstitious. 
Their pages are all saturated with the 
thought of God. I open a yolume of 
poetical selections, prepared for use in 
public schools. My eye first falls upon 
this: 

IT hope to see my Pilot face to face, 

When I have crost the bar. 


Similar to the faith of Tennyson is that 
of Browning: 

O thou Soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again, 
And with God be the rest. 

Then there is the great line of Emer- 
son, whose mind many have felt quite 
fully emancipated from _ superstitions, 
when facing, in clear vision, the death of 
his child: 


Lost in God, 


But in that great day when the thought 
of God is outgrown, all this rubbish must 
be shoved into discard! 

I turn the leaves and come to Bryant’s 
poem “to a Waterfowl :” 


in Godhead found. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, , ‘ 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


However, our Humanists have outgrown 
this, and also Whittier’s Eternal Good- 
ness, and we must no longer permit our 
children to commit to memory his lines: 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
God’s merey underlies. 


If Lowell had belonged to a church such 
as our friend in Loe Angeles is trying to 
build, where the thought of God is to be 
eonsidered an outgrown superstition, he 
would never have written the great line: 


’'Tis only God may be had for the asking. 


As I turn the leaves of this collection 
ef poems, I am forced to believe that 
none would have been written by a person 
who had substituted a vague “Symphonic 
Impersonal Director” (if such were pos- 
sible) for that thought of God that has al- 
ways been the taproot of religion. And 
when this Humanistic Cult comes into 
power, what a slaughter of the poets will 
follow! ; 

As a matter of fact, our thought of 
God grows from youth to old age, being 
an ever-expanding conception. But when 
the child outgrows his childish concept, 
be does not drop the word “God’’; he 
makes it embrace the discoveries of his 
growing life. So should it be with the 
race: Enlarge the meaning of the word 
to embrace all the discoveries of science, 
all the aspirations of philanthropy, all 
the insight of the expanding soul. But 
keep the word! 

Tet us lay to heart the truth that he 
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who denies belief in God violates the 
supreme sanctity of his nature. He may 
reject many teachings about God and gain 
in piety. And there are those who hesi- 
tate to say “God,” for fear of being mis- 
understood, having outgrown certain tra- 
ditional views of God. But if you assert, 
“I do not believe in God,’ you will be 
more widely and more unfortunately mis- 
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understood than you will be if you con- 
tinue to use the word, and, at the same 
time, by conduct and speech, give the 
term a meaning commensurate with your 
noblest life. 

But let us not worry overmuch, for the 
Saving grace of humor will, in the near 
future, deliver us from the errors of both 
the Fundamentalists and the Humanists. 


Middleton Murry Says His Creed 


ROBERT S. LORING 


Great English man of letters takes Jesus for his hero, but 
the idea of God the Father he disbelieves; both views are 
considered by the trenchant reviewer 


THINGS TO Comn. Dssays by John Middleton 
Murry. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

The writer says, “I regard myself as a 
literary critic who has been forced by 
circumstances, both private and _ profes- 
sional, to wander for a season in the de- 
batable land wherein both literature and 
religion find their culmination.” ‘This de- 
batable land seems to be a form of mys- 
ticism, which is described as “the mys- 
ticism of descent.” Here a man does not 
lose the particular facts of the world in 
a vague and empty feeling for the whole. 
Rather does he reverse the process, and 
feel a sense of the One in the Many. 
“Keats's principle of ‘beauty in all things,’ 
and Eckhart’s vision of ‘God in all things,’ 
are practically indistinguishable. And, in 
fact, the complete mystic is, invariably, a 
great poet.” But, since church religion 
does not to-day express spiritual truth in 
this way, and since the highest literature 
does do this, the author holds that the 
modern world is turning from the Church, 
which has done its work, to the poets, the 
playwrights, the novelists. “To put it 
bluntly: No man who truly understands 
Shakespeare can honestly profess any 
form of Christianity in existence to-day.” 

Along with this praise of the poet’s faith 
in intuition, there goes much sharp criti- 
cism of the intellectual idea of God com- 
mon in the churches. “Men do not believe 
in God, in the churches or out of them. 
The extraordinary thing is that so many 
excellent people believe that they believe 
in God, when they have not the faintest 
idea of what belief means. I should say 
there are not, in the whole European world 
of to-day, more than a few hundred thou- 
sand men who believe in a God of any 
kind. And, by the same token, there are 
not more than a few hundred thousand 
men who disbelieve in God. The whole 
Western world is become Laodicean” ; 
neither cold nor hot, but indifferent. 

It never has been possible, as students 
of philosophy well know, to draw up a 
theory of evil which is able to get along 
well with the idea of a beneficent, per- 
sonal, and omnipotent deity. To persons 
of a calm temperament this seems a rea- 
son for further, experimental investiga- 
tion of separate evils. To our author it 
seems a just cause for anti-theological in- 
dignation. “The possibility of a personal 
God (in any non-casuistic sense of the 


word ‘personal’) has disappeared from 
educated minds: they do not want a per- 
sonal God, for the simple reason that to 
attribute to a person the conduct of the 
universe would be intolerable. That is 
not to say that the universe is conducted 
damnably, but that it is conducted with 
a fine and complete disregard of our deep- 
est and most personal feelings. We can- 
not possibly put the responsibility for it 
on a person.” 

Such a criticism is common enough; but 
the author, in another essay, illustrates 
his own position by a reference to the life 
and teaching of Jesus, which is not so 
common. “I am a great believer in heroes, 
and the greatest of my heroes is Jesus.” 
But Jesus is not a hero because his idea 
of God the Father was correct, but because 
he lived a human life of complete love. 
The God of Jesus was “the most loving of 
all Gods, because he was the most loving 
of all men. Therefore he created God the 
Father. Created him; and believed in 
him, steadily, unflinchingly, all his life. 
He thought that the ‘wonderful news’ of 
this God would be received by all men, as 
glad tidings of great joy. Quite naturally 
they did not believe in his message; ex- 
perience forbade. .. . They could not be- 
lieve it. So, he, knowing that he was 
God’s son, and finding that men could not 
believe that they were God’s sons, came 
to that deep and mysterious yet blindingly 
simple resolution that he must die in 
order that men should know that they 
were the sons of God. He would trust 
God the Father to the uttermost, to show 
men the way to trust Him. He trusted 
Him ; he died in agony; and his last words 
were: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? His God, the good God, 
the loving God, the Father Almighty, did 
not exist. Jesus died knowing this. No 
pain in the world of men has ever been 
like that pain.” 

The practical world, the author holds, 
refuses to repeat such an experiment. 
“For this modern world does not believe 
in God the Father; and the modern Church 
does not either. It puts its faith in pen- 
sions, and endowments, and 5 or 15 per 
cent. And so do I. I have not the faint- 
est intention (if I can help it) of leaving 
nothing between me and mine and the 
kindness of God the Father or the mercies 
of the world. Neither, so far as I can 
see, have my Christian contemporaries. 
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But I esteem myself by so much a more 
honest man than they that I refuse to 
enter a church and say: ‘I believe in God 
the Father,’ when half my days are spent 
in taking precautions against his unkind- 
ness.” If the author had meditated on the 
text, ascribed to Benjamin Franklin, “God 
helps those who help themselves,’ might 
he not have continued to believe in the 
necessity of much hard work on the part 
of man, without being so sure that this 
implied cosmic unkindness? 

Were the author a sociologist he prob- 
ably would draw the conclusion that only 
by more intelligent social organization can 
such an ideal as the divine be progres- 
sively approached. He does seem to move 
in this direction in one place, where he 
says that the only way to make God more 
like a father is to go to work ourselves. 
“T do not desire God to be a Father. ... 
But I love my fellow-men sufficiently to 
desire that God should be a good deal 
more like a father than he actually is. 
So I am prepared to do something towards 
making God what I want him to be. The 
method of God-creation is simple: you 
have only to remember the simple fact 
that what you do, God does; what you are, 
God is... . That is essentially my creed.” 

There are, however, two paths, not one 
path, which a revolt against church dog- 
mas may take. One is the much advertised 
path of humanism, which would substitute 
efficient social doctrines for inefficient 
theological doctrines. The other is the 
more quiet path of mysticism, which finds 
relief from dogmatism in poetry, litera- 
ture, intuition. Our author does not go 
far on the first path because, by tempera- 
ment, he is unable to find satisfaction in 
humanism. The militant humanist often 
appears to-day as a kind of hard-boiled 
individual, an efficiency expert in social 
organization, who wishes to function only 
with clear-cut ideas, hard as steel from 
center to circumference, not surrounded 
by any misty auroral glow. At his best, 
the humanist would seem to share the 
oft-repeated objections of Prof. Irving 
Babbitt to Romanticism, that it sadly lacks 
disciplined language, and conduct, and 
ideals. But our author is a Romantic who 
has had much experience with and prefers 
mystie feeling. His emphasis seems to be 
on the inner life of the individual rather 
than on the outer organization of society. 
He is more interested in ‘what you are” 
than in “what you do,’ though he men- 
tions both as leading to the creation of the 
divine life. He asks for a new psychology 
which shall help a man to resist the pull 
of the crowd. Soul is more important 
than society, This soul seems to be re- 
garded as. felt unity, which may be 
experienced even on this earth, but which 
is beyond time and space; and so, while 
it may be immortal, it is not personal, but 
perhaps “more than personal.” Jesus is 
admired, not so much for his social ethics, 
as for his inward character. Jesus 
“taught not goodness, but wholeness.” 
This is ‘a power and a faculty attainable 
by man by which he can feel and know 
that there is something beyond govud and 
evil, both in the world outside him and in 
himself: in other words, that it is truer 
to see than to judge, better to be whole 
than to be good.” Finally, the only satis- 
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factory experience of what might be called 
God is beyond any definition. “The in- 
serutable process of the universe, this is 
He; and man, in whom the great process 
knows itself for a moment, can know it is 
not in vain. Little enough, indeed, yet 
enough, and more than enough. To know 
that there is a purpose, yet not to know 
the purpose, that is blessedness indeed.” 
It seems to the reviewer that what we 
need, and what this- book, like many 
others, fails to give us, is a partnership 
between mysticism and humanism. The 
author expects to be assailed, as usual, 
from both the side of orthodoxy and the 
side of rationalism. The first opposition 
is inevitable. The free spirit of poetry, 
of romanticism, of mysticism, cannot get 
along with dogmatic church theology. But 
is there any such necessary opposition be- 
tween an intuitive feeling for man as 
noble, or as capable of growth in nobility, 
between a mystic sense of wholeness in 
man and in the universe, and that ration- 
alism, which through the application of 
intelligence to social problems, would try 
to draw out and organize this nobility, 
this wholeness? Dom Cuthbert Butler, in 
Western Mysticism, says, that according 
to the old Western meaning, as defined by 
St. Gregory and endorsed by St. Bernard, 
“a contemplative life does not lie in the 
absence of activity, but in the presence of 
contemplation; it is a life in which the 
good works of the active life have their 
place, provided the contemplation be there 
as a reality.” Applied to modern life, 
would this not mean a religious union be- 
tween the active social intelligence and 
the mystic sense of the value and worth 
of life? It is to be hoped that some future 
book on Things to Come will approach 
nearer to a solution of this problem. 


What Is Worship? 


That service and sermon in a Unitarian 
chureh can spiritually nourish both those 
attendants who come primarily to worship 
and those who do not, is suggested in a 
letter once received by Rev. Charles Graves 
of the First Unitarian Church in Hartford, 
Conn., from a parishioner who formerly 
attended the Episcopalian Church. The 
writer said, in part: 

“Last Sunday the supplication for guid- 
ance, the second lesson [this is usually 
taken from modern poetry], and the 
discourse, to me were grand. 

“‘Religious worship,’ as that term is 
generally used, does not appeal to me; it 
seems to be foreign to my nature. The 
term ‘meeting-house’ or ‘society’ appeals 
to me more than the term ‘church’; ‘dis- 
course’ more than ‘sermon’ or ‘lecture’; 
‘supplication for guidance’ more than 
‘prayer.’ 

“T have often asked myself this ques- 
tion: Why do I go to the Unitarian meet- 
ings? To worship? Absolutely no. I go 
there to rub elbows with independent, 
progressive readers and thinkers. You 
sometimes use the word ‘communion.’ It’s 
a word I like. To me ‘communion wiih 
God’ means to think, to reason. When 
the world is ‘upside down’ with me, I 
cannot pray my way out of my troubles; I 
have to think, reason, and act.” 
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“Anything But Religion” 


Dr. Dieffenbach’s critique of present-day 
church school instruction in 
North American Review 

That the orthodox church schools of 
to-day teach almost everything but religion 
and that religion is ‘‘a definite teachable 
way of life’ is the contention of Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach in an article entitled “Any- 
thing but Religion,” which he contributes 
to the February issue of The North Ameri- 
can Review. The title is taken from a 
letter written by a layman to Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, which listed various “trivial things” 
that boys and girls do get in their so- 
called religious education, and which de- 
clared that “they can learn anything but 
religion in the Sunday-School.” In his 
very next mail, Dr. Dieffenbach found a 
statement from Rabbi William H. Fine- 
shriber who wrote to the same conclusion, 
saying that people who believe in such 
religious education “construe religion as a 
complex of vague albeit powerful emotions 
and traditions, evoked by words and music, 
moonlit nights, Grand Canyons, tumultuous 
seas, pomp and pageantry, incense, and 
memories.” 

“But religion,’ writes Dr. Dieffenbach, 
“while it may be induced by all of these 
things, is also a definite teachable way of 
life and of living; and the elder tradition, 
unlike our own, so filled the instruction 
with the spirit of holiness and dedication 
that, whatever their church or faith, these 
children were able to make some intelli- 
gent answer to the question, ‘What is the 
chief end of man?’ 

“Our rabbinical neighbor comes straight 
to the one essential in all true religion 
that has been virtually destroyed. He 
asks, ‘Do we need a new God-concept, 
framed in conformity with our new knowl- 
edge? That is exactly what we do need, 
what we must be bound up to; if religion, 
the thing itself, is to displace the present 
hodge-podge of softness and sentimentality 
which is the curse of our Sunday-schools. 
I am not making a plea for any particular 
variety of God-concept. My point is 
simple, and I believe unassailable: We 
must have some central and ultimate foun- 
dation, call it Person or call it Principle, 
and to this we must adhere for the disci- 
pline of our children as they learn ‘a 
sense of values that leads them to the 
Eternal and the Infinite.’ ” 


Rubber Named by Priestley 


Joseph Priestley, noted scientist and 
Unitarian, invented the name “rubber,” 
according to a recent statement in “Gir- 
ard’s Talk of the Day,” a column in The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. “Dr. Priestly 
called the queer substance, then a real 
novelty, rubber, because it would erase 
pencil marks,” says the writer. “A 
wandering sailor brought the rubber to 
Priestley—the first the latter ever saw— 
when he dwelt at Market and Seventh 
Streets.” 


One of the first advertisements of 
Priestley’s Unitarian writings in any 
United States paper appeared in The 


American Daily Advertiser of Philadel- 
phia for November 23, 1803. Charles 
Lyon Chandler of Philadelphia informs 
THe REGISTER of his discovery of this fact. 
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Edit your Prayers 


FTEN we have tried to picture God,” says a 

writer in Christian Life, “as the petitions of 
men ascend to him. If He does not edit our prayers, 
what an endless task he must have!” It is sug- 
gested that ministers do their own editing. A pencil 
could be run through much of their prayers for 
their good. Vain repetitions, cant, foolish desires, 
can be cut out, till we are “absolutely certain that 
the things we seek will help and not harm us.” Let 
one make a test and ask, for six months— 


Tor nothing outside the blessings of the Beatitudes, and the 
three great gifts of faith, hope, and charity [says our mentor], 
and long before the end of the period he will have discovered 
how few are the great things he needs for his soul’s good. 
And if, in the meantime, it is true that God ‘is wearing the 
years away editing the prayers of men, saving them from the 
folly of their own desires, he at least will have taken himself 
out of the list of those who bombarded the Throne of Grace 
with petitions that must begnutilated beyond recognition before 
they can be answered with safety to those who utter them. 


Humane Yet Inhuman 


HERE have always been queer people in the 

world who treat dumb animals like human 
beings and human beings like dogs. We have read 
in a journal devoted to the lesser creatures an ex- 
ample that shows how one may be humane and in- 
human. A man invites his friend to go deer hunt- 
ing. The invitation is declined by the latter with 
the remark that he “couldn’t derive any more 
pleasure from shooting a deer than he could from 
shooting his daughter.” The rejoinder is, “But deer 
and cows and sheep are all put here for us to use.” 
To this the reply is made that such an argument 
is a fallacy, because men kill deer for sport and 
not for meat; and, second, the job of killing a steer 
for the beefsteak that we all eat “most people 
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would dislike.’ We are “content to leave such 
slaughter to those who are obliged to do it as a 
means of making a living.” 

To be opposed to the sport of killing wild animals 
is sound and good. To be obtuse to the ethical 
meaning of delegating to others, for our sake, a 
task that we would not undertake for ourselves 
because of its revolting offensiveness, fills a moder- 
ate person with indignation. There is no sense 
or feeling in such an attitude. The person who 
thinks this way is mentally off. Because so many 
people lead this distorted kind of life, without 
seeing their sin and their dense stupidity, we pass 
the incident on to all who may care to use it in 
sermon or class study. The case is authentic. 


Two Thrilling Theories 


HIS WORLD is still capable of marvel and 

surprise. Wonders of man’s genius and inyen- 
tion multiply, and we thrill to them one by one, 
without abatement. Within a week, we have had 
great news. I’rom a biologist of recognized stand- 
ing, Dr. Austin H. Clark, of the United States 
National Museum, there comes a view of man’s 
emergence upon the earth in keeping with the 
“special creation” theory, as against that of Dar- 
win’s evolution, familiar to us in religious contro- 
versy in recent years. And in the re ealm of physics, 
none other than the incomparable Albert Einstein 
gives a new theory of gravitation that will prob- 
ably put at naught the belief we considered im- 
mutable—“‘insulate us from gravitation” and, more 
than that, if he is correct in the new theory of 
electrical control of gravitation, we have ahead of 
us mechanical adaptations that will be as extra- 
ordinary as the radio and its many-sided develop- 
ments. “Such things as keeping airplanes aloft 
without engines or material support,’ says Dr. 
H. H. Sheldon, “or stepping out of a window into 
the air without fear of falling, or of making a trip 
to the moon, as far as hindrance of gravitation is 
concerned are avenues of investigation suggested 
by this theory.” 

The other subject relating to man’s origin is 
nearer to our present-day concern in religion; for 
clearly, if Dr. Clark is correct, then Fundamental- 
ists are also more nearly right than the Modernists, 
or Evolutionists, which includes all of us in the 
liberal field of religion. He maintains there is no 
evidence of any intermediary form between man 
and monkey. The common doctrine of scientists, 
on the other hand, is still that man descends more 
immediately from a common ancestor with the 
anthropoid ape. Dr. Clark also says much of an 
original plan in nature which is still being ex- 
pressed in life. There is a constant urge to produce 
certain forms, and these, if they have a favorable 
environment, become new types of animals and 
plants. 

What interests a church journal most is this: 
These new theories are received with tremendous 
reactions by the people of science. And yet they 
are only theories! All that we get in our study of 
life, whether in religion or in science, are theories, 
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We use them and test them, and if they seem to 
work, we accept them. But in science that is not 
enough. Science keeps on seeking. True religion 
does the same. Dogmatic religion does not the 
same. The aid of science to religion is to keep us 
from believing things untenable; to keep us, in 
short, from making fools of ourselves. The service 
of pure religion is to quicken the creative spirit in 
man to go on, in his living and in his science, to 
the achieving of the abundant life. In a sense, it 
matters not so much to religion whether one view 
of science or another is correct. Religion is prior 
to and above all that we may know. That is be- 
cause religion is spirit and life. Its power comes 
not so much from facts new and old as from the 
unremitting of the soul of man for infinity. Aspira- 
tion, courage, persistence, faith, and a sense of the 
holy—these are religion, these the Church nurtures. 
Man, by nature religious, enjoys this nurture and 
strives for perfection. Marvels will always come 
to surprise us. 


When to Resign 


HERE IS A TIME to resign. The rest of the 

proverb is well stated by a notable Congrega- 
tional minister, who has acted on his own advice. 
Rev. Edward M. Noyes, D.D., for thirty-five years 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in New- 
ton Center, Mass., submitted his resignation at the 
annual meeting this month, and asked to be relieved 
of his duties, October 1, 1929, for the following 
reason, in part: 

The fact cannot be ignored or disguised, [he said], that a 
man of seventy, however active he may be and however he may 
strive to keep abreast of the times in his reading and think- 
ing, belongs to a generation that is rapidly passing off the 
stage. For this reason, the State makes retirement at the age 
of seventy compulsory, and many private corporations have 
a similar provision. It must be seriously considered whether 
a church like this is not entitled to the leadership of a man 


who belongs to the generation now in its prime, or to the one 
just now coming into its power and influence. 


One’s observation is of the rare soundness, the un- 
common candor in this forthright statement. With 
one’s second thought, the wish is that the example 
of Dr. Noyes might be taken by more men than 
can be numbered, in the church not only but in all 
the walks of life. Business as well as the State has 
come to wisdom in this matter, and the larger in- 
stitutions have their pension systems, because busi- 
ness must come along safely in tangible figures, and 
there can be no slowing down. But in the field of 
religion the debit side of the account is not so easily 
registered. Another thing is true: Few ministers 
can afford to resign! And so they don’t. A sorry 
time many of them endure for being overdue in this 
finality, and our sympathy is theirs whole-heart- 
edly, for we know what a pittance they have re- 
ceived, all in all, from their congregations through- 
out their careers. There is one hope, and that 
increases only with increasing contributions—we 
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mean the ministerial pension funds of all the 
denominations. 

In the case of Dr. Noyes, as one might expect, 
there is no sign of abating power, no decline in 
thought or industry; and so far as the loyalty and 
affection of his people is concerned, it is what it 
ought to be. His ministry has been thorough, sane, 
and scholarly. Many honors have come to him well 
deserved. Those who know him will agree that his 
reason for resigning is unexceptionable as a 
generality, but the one person to whom it is not 
applicable is Dr. Noyes. 


Goes another Bribe? 


HOSE who bear gifts, how they undo us! St. 

John Irvine knows and tells. We want to do 
our whole daily duty, speak the plain truth, pass 
honest judgments, and keep our souls. And then 
we are beset by a form of temptation to yield to 
human kindliness which inwardly seeks illicit 
favors. At Christmas time, when we are nearly 
without guile, this sort of deception embraces us, 
and on the morrow we consider the price we pay 
for accepting gifts. Mr. Irvine, who has come to 
The World to serve as dramatic critic, writes of the 
presents theatre managers sent him at the holiday. 
He minces no words about his dislike of it. They 
do nothing of the sort in England. Contemplating 
the generosity, he asks: ‘Were these gifts as purely 
benevolent as they appeared to be? . . . Were they 
thank-offerings for favors that they hoped were to 
come? ... I would feel very much easier in my 
mind if these gifts had not been made. Critics 
ought not to have any acquaintance with persons 
connected with the theatre.” 

If this be an impracticable ideal, it is yet sound. 
The wider bearing of it is obvious and ought to be 
kept in one’s prayers. It is true to a degree for the 
ministry also, and for every other calling. Passing 
from gifts to intimate associations, Mr. Irvine is 
frank: ‘There is no form of corruption so subtle 
and irresistible as that of social intercourse.” Our 
colleagues in the pastorate are witness. It is better 
for critics not only, but for ministers, “to lead an 
austere and monastic life,” oblivious to the plea- 
sures of company and the charms of people. Mow 
can one keep the full measure of devotion to one’s 
ideal, or, for that matter, to the plain canons of 
one’s calling, whether one be critic or gospeler or 
office manager, and yet be the personal beneficiary 
or indulgent friend of those whom one is ordained 
to instruct and lead in the right way of art or of 
business or of life? The gift comes, we accept it, 
and we are tempted to say, in the words of Mr. 
Irvine, “There goes another bribe!” In real life, 
there is, of course, an adjustment, and we take ac- 
count of the genuineness of the giving spirit, while 
we temper our judgments with mercy not only, but 
with that impersonal and indirect quality which 
helps without hurting. 
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— Books and Books 


The True 


Dickens? 


These are the days when the muckraker is abroad in the land. In 
much of the fiction and biography now appearing there are unmistakable 
traces of his fine, Italian hand. He has a peculiar fondness for the un- 


clean. 


He delights in searching out human weakness, especially of the 


sexual variety. And when he finds it, he gloats over it with pleasure 
ill concealed. His self-appointed function is the uncovering of the clay 


feet of any popular idol. For this 


type of literature, we have neither 


fondness nor admiration. Yet, if it is ever justified, it certainly is so in 
This Side Idolatry, which we have just finished. Here is a novelized 
biography of Charles Dickens, which, from the adorers of “Boz,” has 


aroused a storm of protest. 


Their objections are entirely natural. 


The 


book is far from pleasant reading. Yet it is exceedingly well done; and 
we are willing to bet a cooky that the Dickens who emerges from these 
pages comes closer to the man he actually was than most of his admirers 


are willing to admit, unenviable figure that he is. 


What is more, if the 


author of Pickwick is taken down from his pedestal, his wife is propor- 
tionately glorified. From the whole tragic business, Kate Dickens comes 


off with flying colors. 


A. R. H. 


Essential Religion 


GHEORGHE R. DODSON 

Tuer INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. 
Baillie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Learned, comprehensive, masterly, the 
ripened thought of a real scholar-—these 
are the phrases that come to the reviewer’s 
mind as he lays down this book. One 
might almost say that it expresses the 
net result of religious thinking to date. 
The age-long evolution of religion from 
the spiritual attitude of the savage to 
the thought and emotion of philosophers 
and saints is sketched with clearness and 
sagacity. A solid work, it deserves to 
stand by the side of Pringle-Pattison’s 
great work on The Idea of God. It is not 
a book to be skimmed, but one to be read 
in one’s luminous hours. The author’s 
purpose is to give a true theory of reli- 
gion, to show what faith essentially 
is, how it arises and how it is sustained. 
He defines faith as “a moral trust in 
reality.” Those who attain to it do not 
first by purely intellectual paths of dis- 
covery reach the idea of God’s existence 
and worthiness to be trusted, and then 
put their trust in Him and live their lives 
accordingly. “Rather is it that out of a 
certain kind of living and a certain at- 
tentiveness to the deeper significance of 
such living there grows up in our hearts 
a loyalty and steadfast trust in that 
Reality within which our lives are set, 
and then we see that within such trust 
is latently and germinally contained an 
acceptance of the propositions (let us 
say) that God exists and that he is good.” 
The author makes it crystal clear that 
religious truth is not to be discovered ‘by 
studying the subhuman aspects of nature. 
The revelation of the divine is through 
personality at its highest, and in the deep 
places of thought and love. “The assur- 
ance of God with which we as spiritual 
beings face the facts of nature is not 
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derived from the contemplation of these 
facts.” It is in human values that we 
find God revealed. The philosopher of 
religion is, therefore, not particularly con- 
cerned with the size of Betelgeuse or 
Antares, or the distance of the nebula in 
Andromeda. Rather does he examine the 
religious consciousness in order to deter- 
mine its nature, validity, and implications, 
and even this cannot be studied from the 
outside. 

Professor Baillie gives lucid summaries 
of the religious theories of Tylor, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Lotze, Ritschl, Herrmann, 
Otto, Hoéffding, and William James. He 
admits the truth of views which he con- 
siders partial and inadequate. His dis- 
cussion of Hegel is particularly fine, and 
it has been well said that a philosopher 
can be judged in part by his attitude to 
this famous thinker. The reflection natur- 
ally oeeurs that those who are interested 
in current religious issues, such as that 
of theism versus humanism, could profit 
greatly by a study of this profound and 
comprehensive work; and this would be 
true for representatives of both sides of 
all living religious issues. It is made 
clear that faith, beautiful and precious as 
it is, can never be anything more than 
faith; yet both practically and emotion- 
ally it is one of the most valuable of our 
possessions. The author quotes Bosan- 
quet: “the truth is that nothing gives 
such force in getting rid of evil as the 
belief that the good is the only reality.” 
Few perhaps realize what religion at its 
best can do for us. It delivers man from 
transiency and isolation. It gives to life 
a new depth of meaning by revealing it in 
a wider system of relations. It gives the 
soul “a new comprehension and a new and 
purely blessed sense of being at home in 
a Father's house. . . . Religion transforms 
the universe, which would otherwise be a 
bleak and angry wilderness, into a home 
for our souls.” 
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The Real Pepys 


SamMunL Pepys. By Arthur Ponsonby, M. P. 
English Men of Letters, New Series. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


A yolume significant out of all propor- 
tion to its material bulk. To ninety-five 
persons out of every hundred, particularly 
in this country, the name of Samuel Pepys 
carried with it but a single connotation. 
It recalls the writer of a spicy journal, 
a good-natured profligate, whose easy- 
going morals were essentially typical of 
Restoration England. Of the man him- 
self, his actual life and personality, bis 
relation to his time, as of the history of 
the famous Diary—how it came to be 
written, how it lay unknown from 1703 to 
1818, and how no less than three years 
work was necessary to decipher its con- 
tents—they know nothing and care less. 
To rescue him from this unenyiable repu- 
tation, to replace heresay with truth, and 
at the same time to allot to Pepys some- 
thing akin to his proper place in English 
letters and history, such is the aim of his 
latest biographer. Mr. Ponsonby has done 
his work skillfully and well. His book 
is a model of brevity. Its one hundred 
and fifty pages are packed tight with 
facts, carefully gathered from a variety 
of sources, and presented with scholarly 
precision. Not a fact of importance is 
overlooked; not a trivial detail is re- 
tained. As a result of his efforts, we 
have a portrait of Pepys, the diarist and 
the man, which has every appearance 
of truth and is likely to replace the more 
imaginative figure portrayed by previous 
biographers. Mr. Ponsonby’s method of 
approach is interesting and original. He 
believes that there are available three 
distinct portraits of his subject: first, “the 
impression he made on his contempo- 
raries”; second, “the memory left of him 
after his death in the long period from 
1708 to the year 1825”; “the third portrait 
is the marvelous detailed and finished 
picture of the man which began to emerge 
when the Diary was first published in 
1825,” and has been emerging. ever since. 
Each of these, Mr. Ponsonby proceeds to 
outline in turn, comparing each with the 
other, and employing each to correct the 
other’s defects. His efforts disclose the 
fact that, though practically unknown 
during his lifetime, Pepys, as Clerk of 
the Privy Seal, a member of the Tangier 
Commission, and Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, rendered public service of no 
mean value. <A _ public official, tactful, 
painstaking, honest, measured by the 
standards of the time, he served his 
country long and well. After his death, 
there followed a long period of practical 
oblivion, from which .he was only rescued 
early in the nineteenth century by the 
discovery of the famous Diary, valuable 
alike for its revelations of English social 
life of the period and for its disclosure 
of a side of the writer’s personality until 
then known only to himself. The Diary, 
Mr. Ponsonby subjects to searching ex- 
amination, comparing it to other famous 
journals, such as those of Evelyn, 
Gréville, and Miss Burney, emphasizing 
its varied aspects, as literature, and 
as history, 


its portrayal of historical | 
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characters, its relation to music, art, and 
letters. There is a capital chapter deal- 
ing with “Pepys at Home,” and the biog- 
raphy closes with a brief estimate of its 


‘subject, just, discriminating, convincing. 


The reader is left with the impression 
that not only has Samuel Pepys been 
fairly dealt with, in that something like 
the actual truth concerning him has at 
last been brought to light and placed be- 
yond the reach of possible change, but that 
into his memory has been breathed some- 
thing of warm, genuine life. Certainly, 
the new English Men of Letters Series 
has included few volumes more illuminat- 
ing, or more interesting, than this. 
A.B. H. 


Devotions 


PRAYERS ANCIENT AND MoppRn. Selected by 
Mary Wilder Tileston. New and revised edi- 
tion. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Mrs. Tileston’s books of devotion are 
probably too well known to need much 
further public notice, at least among 
older members of the present generation. 
Perhaps the most widely known of them 
is her Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 
But she has performed a great service 
for all in our day who take any interest 
in religion, by introducing and making 
accessible to the general public many of 
the most beautiful printed prayers of 
ancient and modern times. In the present 
edition of this book (first printed in 1897), 
something like a quarter of the material 
it then contained has been dropped; and 
new, eee er, material has been 
added. One impression likely to be de- 
rived from even a cursory glance over its 
pages is that of the wealth of material 
at hand for the arrangement of new litur- 
gies. If those who undertake that work 
would only make more use of literature 
which has already stood the test of time 
and employ less their own inventions! 
Mrs. Tileston shows excellent taste in the 
selection of these gems of devotional 
thought and feeling. She has a keen eye 
both for the depth and reality of emo- 
tional values, and for beauty in literary 
form. Familiarity with such literature 
must produce a distinct impression on 
the life of the inner man. One could 
wish that more of us in these days had 
‘Jeisure and taste for this kind of culture. 

H. N.B. 


Put Science in Its Place 


TAKING THE NAME OF SCIENCE IN VAIN. By 
Horace Bridges. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


Mr. Bridges’ best book to date. It will 
be read with satisfaction by laymen who, 
without conveniences at hand for the refu- 
tation of the mechanistic and behayioristic 
theories of human life, have been made 
uncomfortable through holding theories 
for which they have been unable to make 
adequate intellectual justification in the 
face of Dr. Watson’s findings. The author 
pays full tribute to modern science, es- 
pecially to the scientific spirit that is and 
will continue to be of greater value than 


any of its products. But, like all things 
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human, science has its limits. It does not 
employ all man’s powers, nor does it bring 
him into touch with reality on all its 
sides or levels. When science ignores 
metaphysics and the poetic pathway to 
reality, or denies their legitimacy and the 
yalidity of their findings, limiting reality 
to the sum total of facts accessible to 
the senses, together with the laws and 
forces they imply, then science, as the 
author puts it, mistakes a part for the 
whole, substitutes a caricature for the 
true picture. The behaviorists utterly dis- 
credit any reality imputed to human free- 
dom, or human morality, creative art, or 
the development of the political rights of 
man. Logically, should they go the full 
length of their reasoning, they would 
counsel immediate suicide and the annihi- 
lation of the race. 

In the author’s thought, man is an ex- 
pression of emergent evolution. The 
spiritual nature, which distinguishes him 
from anything before his era, is that Self, 
to the building up of which in righteous- 
ness and creative power as a social being 
we bend all our energies; man is thus 
endowed with worth and dignity of out- 
look that promise unending progress. One 
of the best services Mr. Bridges has 
rendered is his keen, competent analysis 
and illuminating interpretation of the 
work of the disciples of behaviorism in 
current literature; e.g., Eugene O’Neill 
and Sinclair Lewis. There is an excellent 
chapter on the “Rights of Man,” inelud- 


ing a study of Nationalism, Anti- 
Nationalism, and Internationalism. 
W.F.G. 


About Children 


PROBLEMS OF A LITTLE CHILD. By a Mother. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

Tun CHILD’S RELIGION. By Pierre Bovet. 
Translated by George H. Green. New York: 
BE. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 

BUILDING A CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. By 
Blanche Carrier and Amy Clowes. Garden 
Oity, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
$2.00. 


The discovery of childhood and its reli- 
gious possibilities is rated by scholars as 
among the major progressions of our age. 
These three books make some contribu- 
tions to our knowledge and suggest cer- 
tain skills. Problems of a Little Child is 
one of the sanest and most helpful books 
of recent years. The author speaks from 
experience. She has experimented with 
her own children and has a distinct con- 
tribution to make in meeting such prob- 
lems as fear of the dark, diffidence, home- 
sickness, Santa Claus, disquieting ideas 
of God, the coming of babies, and the 
fear of death. In her dealing with fear 
of the dark she suggests games to play 
and other procedures, all sensible and 
apparently effective. The book is invalu- 
able for Mothers’ Clubs and for young 
parents. The Child’s Religion is a Swiss- 
French book which reflects the conelu- 
sions which have been reached by the 
author as director and teacher in the 
Institute of J. J. Rousseau at Geneva. It 
traces the growth of the religious instinct 
in the child from his reverence for his 
mother to a full-fledged belief in the God 
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of the mystics. The book is well docu- 
mented with reports of actual observa- 
tions and will repay reading, even by non- 
mystics. Building a Christian Character 
is the result of the careful work done in 
the week-day schools of religion in Day- 
ton, Ohio, where the authors have done 
a distinctive piece of work. The book has 
stories, and hints for teachers—in fact, 
a complete apparatus for conducting a 
successful enterprise. Some of the sub- 
jects developed are learning how to live, 
learning to be trusted, learning to love 
and worship God, to be obedient and self- 
controlled, and to love one’s neighbors. 
EF. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tum Drirt or THn Day. By Burris Jenkins. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co. $2.00. 

A serics of popular Sunday addresses 
by a minister of the Disciples Church 
located in Kansas City. The author holds 
fast to “the faith that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and the Saviour of the 
world.” But outside of this, the sermons 
have a liberal tone.. -They help to relieve 
his hearers from old-fashioned ideas of 
Heaven and Hell, of six-day creation and 
infallible Bible books; and they inculcate 
wholesome, practical attitudes toward life. 


Tub CHURCH AND THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 
By Hdmund De 8. Brunner. Boston and 
Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 50 cents. 


We are indebted to the Pilgrim Press 
for this little pamphlet of less than fifty 
pages, containing a digest of three admir- 
able lectures by Dr. Brunner, recently 
given to the students of the University 
of Chicago. The agricultural crisis in 
America is an economic and political prob- 
lem of the utmost importance to-day. And 
it concerns, as well, the life of our 
echurehes and the progress of religion, as 
many of our church leaders are belatedly 
learning. Dr. Brunner is a trustworthy 
authority on the subject, well supplied 
with facts, and equipped to view the situa- 
tion with fairness and honest zeal. He 
looks forward to the growth, as a neces- 
sity, of the united rural church. Already, 
he points out, the united rural church is 
spreading with encouraging rapidity. 
This pamphlet might be used very profit- 
ably by a competent leader in our rural 
Sunday-schools. F. B. 8. 


By P. G. Wodehouse and 
New York: Charles Scrib- 


Ton FUNNY BONE. 
Seventeen Others. 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Lady Cynthia Asquith sponsors this col- 
lection of English short stories in which 
comedy reigns. The situations are all 
amusing, and, if you want to be amused, 
here is your opportunity. Lady Asquith 
eontributes one story herself. Frankly, 
though these stories are amusing, most 
of the situations are too ridiculous to) be 
real. The fluctuations of exchange, the 
anonymity of a prize-fighter, stealing a 
pelican from a museum, an involuntary 
yoyage with a strange lady impersonating 
a musical conductor, are among the ridicu- 
lous situations set forth. E. F. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


On the Hearty 


WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


The Hearty, with Sam Carling at the 
wheel, had plunged into fog. Old Captain 
Duke lay helpless in the cabin. 

Ralph Hughes said several times, “I 
ought to be running her. I know more 
about the wheel than you do, Sam.” 

“Well, Captain Duke said for me to steer 
and for you to act as lookout. You're 
quicker-sighted,” said Sam. 

“He only said that to keep me down— 
just because I lost my head for a minute 
this morning—ported when I shouldn’t—” 

“Just as soon as it’s safe to open the 
cabin door, and—if he’s still conscious— 
T’ll ask Captain Duke to reconsider his 
orders,’ Sam said, at last. 

Suddenly, it took all Sam’s strength to 
whirl the wheel to where it belonged. A 
steamer whistled near. She seemed ex- 
actly over them. By only the barest few 
feet they had escaped being sunk. 

Sam yelled: “What’s the matter with 
you? Why didn’t you see her coming?” 

“This fog’s like a wall,” growled Ralph. 

These were the first words of the first 
quarrel the boys had had since coming to 
live in Aliso. Together they had built the 
Sam Ralph, a small skiff which, when 
fitted with an oblong piece of canvas, gave 
them their earliest lessons in navigation. 
Together they grieved when, on a night 
of high wind, she slipped her moorings 
and went out to sea. 

Since that loss they had never found 
time to build another boat; but they had 
made friends with ship carpenters and had 
learned much about sailboat management ; 
so that when Captain Duke planned a 
visit to the islands offshore, their interest 
in the Hearty was very keen. 

They watched the old seaman lashing 
his oil stove and bolting down a can filled 
with fresh water; and they helped him 
carry aboard cans of beef and beans. 

“Cap’s getting ready for a year’s cruise 
round the globe,’ laughed an onlooker. 

“No, jist takin’ precautions against 
being marooned or shipwrecked,’ the 
Captain retorted. “Can’t tell what. might 
happen when you put out of port.” 

When ready to east off, he rewarded the 
two boys by crying at the last minute, 
“You two want to come along?” 

Without a word they sprang aboard. 

“We'll see weather,” Captain Duke 
prophesied. “Shouldn’t be surprised to 
run into a nice little storm.” 

“That'll suit us,” the boys laughed. 

The breeze freshened immediately. 
Within two hours a small gale compelled 
them to take in the mainsail and set the 
storm trysail. 

“S'’pose you young tars can reef that 
jib?” the old man jeered good-naturedly. 

The boys grinned. While they were 
awkwardly at work—for the Hearty car- 
ried much heavier canvas than any they 
had ever before worked with—the sloop 


pushed her nose under a ragged wave. 
Then they had their first real wetting in 
the westward drift, a current that is at 
all seasons, even in midsummer, icy cold. 

Without further excitement, however, 
the little vessel ran around the largest 
island into a cove at the west. 

“Well, here we are! And we can picnic 
here for as long as we like, a day or a 
month. Anyway, we'll stay till this storm 
blows itself out!” Captain Duke announced. 

A slippery trail led over the tide-drained 
narrow beach. 

“Up yonder was a safe hiding-place for 
smugglers in old days,’ explained the 
Captain, pointing. ‘Here, boys, lend a 
hand and we'll land the provisions.” 

But, before the water-can was out of the 
sloop, Captain Duke lost his footing, fell 
sprawling, and at once groaned. 

“Brittle bones—’ His lips clamped as 
he tried to rise. “Guess we'll have to 
make fer home as quick as we can. Help 
me aboard. I'll give you a chance now to 
see what kind of sailors you’re going to 
make.” 

He would not lie down. 

“No,” he moaned, stubbornly. “I'll stay 
right here where I can keep an eye on 
you two and the wind and weather. We'll 
run into trouble, I’m afraid.” 

With trysail and jib set, Captain Duke 
showed Sam how to put the sloop on her 
course. What he had earlier in the day 
laughed at for a fair wind had now be- 
come a good sou’wester. Water rolled 
over the little deck as regularly as 
heartbeats. 

“Maybe we’re carrying too much sail,” 
the Captain observed several times; and 
at last, instructing the boys, he got her 
hove to and her trysail hauled halfway 
down. 

Then, while he was explaining the 
course, he pitched head foremost, and, had 
not Sam's grip held, might have been 
washed overboard. In a comparative lull 
between rollers, Ralph opened the cabin 
door and closed it quickly behind Sam and 
the captain. 

When Sam reappeared he said, taking 
the wheel, “Captain Duke says I’m to 
steer.” 

Ralph let go with reluctance. 
he demanded. 

“Because—he was in too much pain to 
tell me exactly why, but I think he thinks 
I'm stronger, a little. He said for you to 
keep a sharp lookout.” 

Anger blurred Ralph’s eyes. He realized 
in the moment of their escape from the 
steamer that he had not been trying to see. 

“T’ve lost all sense of direction,” ad- 
mitted Sam, as the Hearty began circling 
crazily. “Help me, Ralph. I don’t know 
where to point her.” 

“I don’t know, myself,”’ said Ralph, after 


“Why ?” 
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vainly trying to read the compass and 
penetrate the fog that surrounded them. 

“Hang on to the wheel,’ Sam shouted. 
“T’ll try to get word to the Captain.” 

But the cabin door was behind a wall 
of water. No answer came to Sam’s 
pounding and shouting. 

“What’ll we do?” he demanded. 

“Better get all the canvas down, no good 


trying to go somewhere, wait!” Ralph 
had glanced over his shoulder. “There 
are the steamer’s lights!” he cried. ‘She'll 


show us the way into the harbor!” 

Sure enough, high over their heads, but 
at a distance they could not measure eyen 
vaguely, whether far away or immediately 
ahead of them, shone points of light that 
came from the portholes of the great ship. 

Pulling together, they swung the sloop 
around. Then, setting the wheel, Ralph 
relinquished it to Sam and climbed up for- 
ward where he could best see. Sometimes 
it was almost impossible for Sam alone 
to cling to the wheel, when a wave lifted 
the sloop and a sudden changing wind 
threatened to turn her around. 

“Crazy course!” commented the Captain, 
lying helpless in his bunk. “But so long 
as they follow my orders as best they can, 
the sharp-eyed one on the lookout, the big 
one hanging on to the wheel, they'll bring 
her in safe.” 

The steamer’s lights disappeared as she 
rounded the point of land into the harbor. 


Beholding God 


Why should I wish to see God better 
than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of 
the twenty-four, and each mo- 
ment then; 

In the faces of men and women I see 
God, and in my own face in the 
glass ; 

I find letters from God dropped in the 
street, and every one is signed 
by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are; for I 
know that, wheresoe’er I go, 
Others will punctually come for ever 

and ever. 
—Walt Whitman. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Father is in me, and I in Him. 
—John @. 88, 


For a time the boys again felt themselves 
lost, as the high breakers caught and 
tossed them. However, Sam clung des- 
perately on his course, and Ralph kept 
his eyes glued ahead. 

“All right!’ he presently cried. 
harbor lights are opening.” 

They were inside the outer harbor. It 
was safe now to open the cabin door, and 
receive their final instructions. 

“Keep her where she is till you see the 
green light on Quarantine,” said the cap- 
tain, feebly. “You've done well, pretty 
good sailors, you two.” 

“Mostly guesswork brought us in at all,” 
admitted Sam. 

And Ralph added, “If I'd been steering, 
I don’t believe we'd be inside for a long 
time yet.” 


“Well done, I say,” the captain insisted. 


“The 
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“And while I’m laid up with my leg here, 
you two can sail the sloop by yourselves. 
Turn and turn about at the wheel, that 
is only fair play.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Crowing Over the World 


MARTHA YOUNG 


Black Mammy of the Alabama Planta- 
tion had many stories with which to de- 
light the white children in her care. 

None pleased her small listeners more 
than the story of how the Cocks called 
from barnyard to barnyard when blue 
dawn sent its first promise of new day 
to earth. 

Always just after “sundown,” as late 
afternoon is called in the South, the chil- 
dren of the household gathered about 
Mammy where she sat on the latticed 
kitchen gallery in the big plantation- 
made hickory rocking chair. Then the 
youngest children were getting impatient 
for their early supper, and Mammy knew 
just how to curb that impatience. 

“The fowl, kin and kind, are getting 
ready to go to roost now,” said Mammy, 
and at once eyery child forgot supper in 
hope of a story. “They sleep fine on their 
roost-pole, those fowl do, till day begins 
to break. Then the Big Red Rooster on 
our place, right here, claps his wings and 
crows: 


‘A Woman rules here! 
A Woman rules here!’ ” 


As Mammy uttered those words, her 
voice sounded so exactly like that of the 
Big Red Rooster that many a hen turned 
a questioning eye her way. 

“Does a Woman rule here?’ asked the 
Little Boy of the group of children 
gathered about Mammy’s knee. 

‘Don’t everybody on this place, we all, 
you all, me and even your Pa, do what 
your Ma say do?” 

“Of course,” asserted the Littlest Girl 
of the group. 

“Then the White Leghorn Cock over to 
the Flower Place stretches his neck and 
crows: 


‘A Woman rules here! 
A Woman rules here!’ 


“Mrs. Flower sure does rule there,” as- 
sented the Little Boy. 

“The Roosters know,’ declared Mammy. 
“The old Dominicker Cock from Bower 
Farm flies off the roost to crow: 


‘A Woman rules here! 
A Woman rules here!’ 


“Soon as the old Dominicker gets that 
word started from Rose Bower Place, the 
Frizzled Rooster from old Mrs. Patton’s 
Dower Place jumps on the horse block 
to crow: 


‘A Woman rules here! 
A Woman rules here!’ 


“Then from ‘way ’cross the Cahaba 
River the Black Minorca Rooster on the 
Tower Place claps his wings and crows: 


‘A Woman rules here! 
A Woman rules here!’ 


“Then the Plymouth Rock Rooster from 
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Our Lower Place flies to the top rail of 
the stake-and-rider rail-fence and crows: 


‘A Woman rules here! 
Right here. Right here! Right here!’ 

“That is what all the Cocks we hear 
crow. That’s what all the Cocks in all 
the world crow, and we all know they are 
telling the truth.’ So Mammy sagely 
ended her story. 


[Mammy made a game of this story which 
her white charges named “Crowing Over the 
World.” Each child chose a name for a sup- 
posed Home Place, and a spot in the yard to 
represent that Place. Then each child chose 
for itself the name of the species of Rooster it 
wished to represent. How many names of 
fowls the children learned in this choosing: 


Bantams, Houdans, White Crested Black 
Polish, Buff Cochins, Mottled Javas, Light 
Brahmas, Indian Game and many more! Hach 


child on its designated Place spread hands on 
hips, with thumbs back, fingers front, elbows 
out to represent wings. Then as Mammy called 
“Our Place!’ the child on spot named in the 
game Our Place would clap arms like wings 
and crow: “A Woman rules here! A Woman 
rules here!” As Mammy called the ‘Places,” 
as Southern Plantations were called, the child 
on that spot would give its chosen fowl name 
and crow lustily: “A Woman rules here!” 
Such a noisy calling back and forth! Teacher 
or Playground Leader will find this game an 
enjoyable one for the little ones in her care.] 


[All rights reserved] 


Schoolboy Wins $5,000 Prize 


Maleolm D. Almack, fifteen-year-old 
student of the Union High School, Palo 
Alto, Calif., has won the Durant $5,000 
eash prize for the best plan for enforcing 
the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
submitted by a student in the schools of 
the United States. Malcolm receives $1,000 
of the prize money for himself; the remain- 
ing $4,000 goes to his school. Mr. W. C. 
Durant, automobile manufacturer and fin- 
ancier, offered the prize. 

In his 1,500-word prize-winning essay, 
Malcolm says: ‘Prohibition prevents 
waste, makes labor more efficient, releases 
capital for productive enterprise, reduces 
the cost of government, and adds to say- 
ings. Money spent for liquor cannot be 
spent for the necessaries of life. Prohibi- 
tion reduces the worst kinds of crime, de- 
creases poverty, prevents accidents, im- 
proves character, prevents sickness, and 
ensures better-nourished children.” 

Then follow the young writer’s sugges- 
tions for Prohibition enforcement: 

1. “Teach what the law is. 

2. “Convince people that it is a good 
thing and persuade them to support it. 

3. “Provide a research division to study 
the effect and administration of the law. 

4. “Lead people to co-operate in the 
enforcement of the law. 

5. “Provide an efficient and well-organ- 
ized body of enforcement officials. 

6. “Improve the courts through special- 
izing duties, adding to the number of 
judges, and electing capable and honest 
persons. 

7. “Adopt supplementary enforcement 
legislation in all the States.” 

In all parts of the United States, Mal- 
colm’s plan is receiving high praise. Mr. 
Durant, in his letter of congratulation, 
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said: “Others will congratulate you on 
winning a prize of $1,000 for yourself and 
$4,000 for your school. Instead, I con- 
gratulate you on having the sound mind, 
the industry, the clear vision, the char- 
acter, which produced this splendid an- 
swer to the challenge of lawlessness. 
These are things in life which money can- 
not pretend to buy or to reward.” 


VERSE 


The Autumn Trail 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Where wild rose showered its petals pink 
The purple aster shines; 

And sumae flames along the stream 
Where danced the columbines. 


’ 


The aspen’s crown is royal gold; 
The dreaming hills are blue; 

And rugged mountain slopes are spread 
With rugs of gorgeous hue. 


The valley sleeps in magic haze 
When sunset stains the west. 

Oh, I love the trail the whole year round, 
But the autumn trail is best! 


Dolly’s Wedding 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 
I want to have a wedding, 
But I only have one doll! 
I don’t see how to plan it 
To get a groom, at all! 


Oh! Now I know—I have it; 
The mirror, there, will do. 
I'll lean my doll against it, 
And then there will be tivo! 


ae 
Policing the Air 


The Department of Commerce has de- 
vised Rules of the Air which have in- 
creased aviation safety. Although, as a 
rule, aviators are anxious to observe such 
rules, yet, as air traffic increases, there 
will probably be a few “black sheep’ 
fliers; and to enforce the rules on them, 
with the essential speed, may prove a 
problem. The police force of San Diego, 
Calif., has hit on a simple method of 


signaling to the pilot who is breaking 
rules. If an aviator is indulging in 


“stunt” flying over prohibited areas, fly- 
ing too low, or breaking other regulations, 
the flying policemen shows him the side 
of his fuselage, on which huge letters give 
the curt order, “Land at once!” 


High-School Aviation 


Many high schools throughout this 
country are introducing aviation courses 
as a stimulus to flying. When, later, 
the students actually learn to fly, they 
can devote more time to work with the 
planes, as they will be familiar with the 
rudimentary principles which they learned 
in school. In Chicago, high school stu- 
dents of aviation are taught to build 
model planes and thus learn many secrets 
of flying. 
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Notably interesting autographs of famous 
persons for A. U. A. Library 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody of Cambridge, Mass., the library 
of the American Unitarian Association 
has come into possession of a valuable 
and interesting collection of autograph let- 
ters and signatures dating from Colonial 
days to the middle of the last century. 
The earlier signatures include those of 
Apostle Bliot and Richard Mather, and 
with them are a few closely written and 
almost undecipherable manuscripts and 
sermons of the same period, some of them 
in fragments. 

Of a later period, from 1780 to 1820, 
are signatures and a sermon by James 
Freeman, and a letter from John Chey- 
erus, Roman Catholic Bishop of Boston, 
dated December 1, 1820. Considering 
that the letter is over a century old, there 
is significance in Bishop Cheverus’ state- 
ment : ; 

“The oath of office (by which every 
spiritual jurisdiction of any foreign Pre- 
late is disclaimed) is the only thing to 
which we object in the Constitution. I 
send you an address to the legislature 
published in the Palladium at the end of 
the last session which sets the matter in 
a clear light. The writer is really a 
Protestant, and a gentleman of the law.” 

Such names as John Prince, Nathaniel 
Thayer, and William Bentley appear as 
signatures or are appended to letters of 
this period. Mr. Bentley in 1811 writes to 
the executors of the will of Dr. Moses 
Little of Salem, acknowledging the receipt 
from them of “the stockings, gloves & 
10 Dollars” left by the will. 

In 1812 Joseph Lathrop writes from 
West Springfield, Mass., to a ministerial 
friend in Dorchester that he has arrived 
after a several days’ trip from the latter 
place. “Thro ye care of providence & 
the kind attention of my friends, I have 
had a pleasant journey,’ he writes and 
adds, “Probably I shall never visit Boston 
again.” 

Most of the material bears dates be 
tween 1820 and 1850, and included in it 
are letters from William Ellery Channing, 
Andrews Norton, Theodore Parker, Or- 
ville Dewey, James Walker, Henry W. 
Bellows, and other notable liberals of that 
period. Practically all the letters were 
written to Dr. Peabody’s father, Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, during his pastorates 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and New Bedford, 
Mass. The collection of papers was ar- 
ranged with great care by Mrs. Ephraim 
Peabody. 

The letters as a whole are long and 
intimate, and the chirography is largely 
of the old-school copy-plate type, although 
some of the writing is difficult to read. 
There is a letter from P. G. Bulfinch, 
dated in December, 1832, from Augusta, 
Ga., referring to the prevalence of cholera 
in that section. “They have in 8. Caro- 
lina something, I fear, worse than chol- 
era,” he continues. “The name of the 
disease is  Nullification; premonitory 
symptoms are state conventions and ordi- 
nances of declarations; fever stages ex- 
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hibit the marks of raising troops, bills of 
pains and penalties, proscription, ete. .. . 
Had Clay been President would join Caro- 
lina, At present (unless our Indian re- 
lations produce a change) not a single 
state will.” 
Christian denomination in his section and 
comments, ‘I see in the anti-sectarian 
grounds taken by these men the only hope 
afforded for that desirable event, the re- 
union of all believers in one brotherhood.” 

Henry Ware, Jr., writing in 1838 to 
George Putnam, said, “Br. Gannett and 
I propose forming a club of six or eight 
brethren, who shall meet once a month 
and dine together and spend a few hours 
in profitable talk on the time and its 
duties.” Besides Dr. Gannett and Mr. 
Putnam, he proposed “Walker, Ripley, 
and Bartol.” 

There are other letters from Henry 
Ware, and the correspondence is from a 
large number of others, a few of whom 
are J. Cordner, 1844; John Pierpont, 1834; 
John G. Palfrey, who refers to “The Ob- 
server, Mr. Ripley’s new religious paper” ; 
Francis Parkinson, 1835; Ezra Gannett, 
1840; Abiel Abbott, 1840, and Samuel 
Osgood, 1841. 

One notes occasional amusing touches. 
In the formal conclusion of a letter writ- 
ten by Samuel Foxcroft of Gloucester, 
September 15, 1798, there appears: “With 
respectful salutations to yr fourth worthy 
spouse.” 

Discussions of theological questions, ad- 
vice upon useful books for the young min- 
ister to possess, news of the churches, and 
various other interesting items are to be 
found in these old documents and letters. 


Some Values not “Suspended 


from Thread of Speculation” 


Several ministers of Dayton, Ohio, 
preached January 6 on Prof. Harry Elmer 
Barnes’s recent lecture, regarding the 
need for a change in religious concepts 
in accordance with the findings of modern 
science. In excerpts published in The 
Dayton Journal and The Dayton Herald, 
Rey. Edwin Henry Wilson, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, is quoted as 
saying that what Professor Barnes calls 
for “is just exactly what modernist think- 
ers have been doing for more than a 
quarter of a century.” “And their find- 
ings,’ continues Mr. Wilson, “are that 
true belief in life and man has nothing to 
fear from the revelations of science. 

“A full acceptance of the revelations 
and implications of modern science leads 
to a wider and richer faith of freedom, 
reason, and creative joy. Through op- 
posing science, the traditional theologist 
has insulated millions of people from the 
new world view which challenges the old 
theological interpretation of the universe. 

“Science presents a new discipline, the 
authority of evidence. It puts a check 
upon speculation beyond known facts of 
life. But the values of religion, truth, 
beauty, goodness, are so well grounded in 
life that they need not be suspended from 
any thread of speculation.” 


Mr. Bulfinch describes the* 
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From Long Lane 


A record on panels, recently placed, of 
the history of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston 

During Christmas week, a pair of in- 
teresting carved-wood panels were placed 
on the walls of the inner vestibule of the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass. 
One panel bears the names of the minis- 
ters of the church from its beginning in 
1729, and the other gives an epitomized 
history of the church in a list of the four 
buildings which the society has occupied, 
with the date of erection of each. The 
design of the panels is extreme in its 
simplicity, appropriate to the austerity of 
the earlier churches—the Long Lane meet- 
ing-house built in 1744, and the Federal 
Street Church built in 1809—which are 
reproduced in bas-relief at the top of the 
panels. The inscriptions are in intaglio 
carving, in crisp and simple lettering, and, 
except for the line which heads each panel, 
in which the letters are filled with blue, 
the lettering depends upon its own deep 
shadows for its legibility. 

One panel is headed by a shield, on 
which appears the simple first church 
building which the parish erected, with 
the words in script: “Long Lane Meet- 
ing House Built 1744.” Below is the list 
of ministers, as follows: “Ministers of 
the Churech—John Moorhead 1729-1773; 
Robert Annan 1783-1786; Jeremy Belknap 
1787-1798; John Snelling Popkin 1799- 
1802; William Ellery Channing 1803-1842; 
Ezra Stiles Gannett 1824-1871; John 
Fothergill Waterhouse Ware 1872-1881; 
Brooke Herford 1882-1892; John Cuckson 
1892-1900; Paul Revere Frothingham 
1900-1926; Samuel Atkins Eliot 1927- 

The Long Lane Meeting House has a 
distinct place in the history of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and of the 
United States itself. Here the delegates 
to the Massachusetts State Convention 
met to decide whether Massachusetts 
should accept the Constitution of the 
United States, and here the Constitution 
was ratified in February, 1788. It was 
because of this momentous event that 
Long Lane was changed to Federal Street 
and the church later became known as 
the Federal Street Church. 

On the second panel is a bas-relief of 
the Federal Street Church, with its tall 
spire forming the apex of the panel's head. 
The description in script is “Federal 
Street Church Built in 1809.” Under the 
heading, ‘Arlington Street Church,” ap- 
pears the following information: “This 
Church was gathered in 1729 and the First 
Meeting House was a Reconstructed Barn 
on Long Lane. The Second Meeting 
House was built in 1744. There met the 
Massachusetts Convention which ratified 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
name of Long Lane was therefore changed 
to Federal Street. The Third Meeting 
House or Federal Street Church was dedi- 
cated in 1809. There the American Uni- 
tarian Association was organized in 1825. 
This Fourth Meeting House or Arlington 
Street Church was dedicated in 1861.” 


” 
. 
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Lombard College 


Life at the full in various departments — 
Mr. Davis active president 

During the several months’ absence of 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese on a journey to Cal- 
cutta, India, the conduct of affairs at Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill., is in charge 
of George G. Davis, secretary and business 
manager of the college, whom the board of 
trustees elected as acting president, in ad- 
dition to his other duties. Mr. Davis went 
to Lombard last spring from Boston, where 
he was executive secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Affairs which have 
called Mr. Davis away from Galesburg 
since the college year opened have in- 
cluded the inauguration of the new presi- 
dent of St. Viator College at Kankakee, 
where Mr. Davis represented Lombard, 
and visits of inspection to other neighbor- 
ing colleges; directors’ meetings of the 
Religious Education Association in Chi- 
cago; meetings of the Federation of 
Illinois Colleges, and similar gatherings. 
In December he was speaker in the 
monthly forum lecture series of the Lay- 
men’s League chapter at Davenport, Iowa, 
‘on “The Relation of Success in College to 
Success in Business.” January 13 he 
spoke on Church Finance at the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Galesburg Uni- 
versalist Church. 

Mr. Davis was present at a meeting in 
Chicago of the Illinois Intercollegiate 
Athletie Association, the so-called “Little 
19” conference of the Middle West. Sev- 
eral years ago Lombard had been dropped 
from the Little 19 for alleged irregulari- 
ties in the conduct of its athletics, which 
constituted one of the problems to be 
taken up when the college board was re- 
organized with Unitarian assistance last 
spring. Two unsuccessful efforts to be 
readmitted had been made, and _ last 
spring Mr. Davis went over the whole 
subject of athletic policy. The first step 
taken was to adopt the freshman rule, 
barring athletes from competition during 
their first year of residence. This and 
other changes in policy resulted in re- 
admission to the conference this year 
without opposition. 

Formerly chapel was held twice a week 
and it was compulsory. This year a 
weekly “assembly” is held, with voluntary 
attendance, an experiment which is still on 
trial. Among speakers thus far in the col- 
lege year have been Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
George G. Davis, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Dr. Horace Westwood, Dr. Sidney §&. 
Robins of the college faculty, and Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherley of Iowa City, Iowa. 
In February the speakers will include 
Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass.; Dr. 
Sydney Bruce Snow of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and Dr. Albert Britt, presi- 
dent of Knox College in Galesburg. 

While Unitarian and Universalist stu- 
dents at Lombard constitute only nine 
per cent. of the student body, they furnish 
nearly eighteen per cent. of the students 
on the honor roll. One of these, Alice D. 
Ream of Galesburg, had a straight “A” 
record for the semester, a_ standing 
which she has duplicated several times, 
and she will undoubtedly graduate at 
the head of the 1929 class. 
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The trustees voted last June to confer 
degrees at the end of the first semester 
as well as in June, and these were con- 
ferred upon five graduates at the regular 
Assembly, January 29. Registration for 
the second semester were Monday, Janu- 
ary 28, at which time the entering stu- 
dents represented not only new pupils but 
also a number who had dropped out for 
one or more semesters, in most cases 
to earn money to continue their college 
courses. . 

Through the generous interest of Gail 
G. Porter of New Britain, Conn., the trus- 
tees of the college, and Mrs. Porter, the 
hall and public rooms of Lombard Hall, 
the girls’ dormitory, were redecorated 
and refurnished during the Christmas 
recess at an expense of several thousand 
dollars. Students, faculty members, trus- 
tees, parents, and friends viewed these 
changes at an informal reception held 
Sunday afternoon, January 13, in the 
parlors. The floors and woodwork were 
refurnished, and new curtains and draper- 
ies have been hung. The gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter included some valuable Per- 
sian rugs. A variety of tables and odd 
chairs, a number of lamps, and several 
dayenports have transformed the parlors, 
and on the walls are a number of etchings 
and other pictures which Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter purchased last summer in Hurope. 

Mrs. George G. Davis was a member of 
the committee on redecoration, which also 
included Mrs. Clifford Lott, Miss Helen 
Wilmot, and Mr. and Mrs. Porter. 

A recent gift to the college consists of 
oil paintings of Benjamin Lombard, for 
whom the college was named, and his 


wife. Benjamin Lombard was the largest 
benefactor of the college in the early 
days. The gift came from his grandson, 


J. P. Lombard of New York City, who 
believed that it would please his grand- 
father to have these portraits hanging 
“within the walls he helped to build.” 

This year, for the first time in several 
years, there are both a Woman's Glee 
Club and a Men’s Glee Club. For the 
first time, Lombard has an _ orchestra. 
Already it has given one concert in the 
new college theater, and it is scheduled 
to furnish the music at all performances 
of the Campus Players, who are to present 
“Twelfth Night,” February 4. The or- 
ganizer and manager of the orchestra is 
Robert Herlocker, son of Judge Webb 
A. Herlocker of Galesburg, a Lombard 
trustee. 

The new little theater, “The Campus 
Players Workshop,” is proving a great value 
in the life of the college. The development 
along this line was stimulated by the 
alterations made last summer in the third 
story of “Old Main,” through which the 
north half was devoted entirely to a 
theater seating 250 people, and the entire 
south side to the library. The space 
formerly occupied by the library was thus 
released and was converted into two full- 
sized classrooms. 

An important experiment in democratic 
campus government through a _ college 
eouncil is being tried. This council is 
made up of several officers and faculty 
members in addition to the students, who, 
so far as voting powers go, are in control, 
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with fifteen student members. The Coun- 
cil has the duty of initiating and super- 
vising all of the social and recreational 
life of the college except organized 
athletics. George G. Davis was elected 
chairman and Helen K. Tupper, ’30, is 
secretary. 

While most of the Middle-Western col- 
leges, including the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, and Knox Col- 
lege, were compelled by the influenza epi- 
demic to close their doors, Lombard stu- 
dents have suffered little, although faculty 
members have been affected. 


Anti-Evolution Law Stands; 
Tennessee Defeats Counter-Move 


A recent attempt in the Tennessee 
Legislature to repeal that State’s famous 
anti-evolution law met a quick death. 
The bill for repeal was the work of Dr. 
John R. Neal, who was a member of the 
Scopes defense counsel, and it was intro- 
duced January 15 by Representative C. R. 
Morse of Knoxville, Tenn., who had been 
a student of Dr. Neal’s at the University 
of Tennessee. Shortly thereafter, how- 
ever, the bill was tabled by the House. 

This bill was announced by Dr. Neal as 
the beginning of a movement to rid the 
statute books of all such legislation in the 
South. States that now have a law pro- 
hibiting the teaching of the evolutionary 
origin of man in public schools are Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi—passed by the 
legislatures of these States—and Arkan- 
sas, voted as a referendum measure by 
the people of the State at the general 
election last November. An act of the 
Florida Legislature disapproving of such 
teaching, but lacking definite legislative 
force, is still on the books, and in Texas 
and Louisiana a ban has been placed on 
biology textbooks that teach the evolution 
of man. As elsewhere noted, an anti- 
evolution bill has been introduced into 
the Texas Legislature. 


Mrs. Jean C. Casson Dies 


Mrs. Jean C. Casson, wife of Rey. 
Charles W. Casson, minister of the Unita- 
rian Church in Canton, Mass., died at 
Canton, January 20, of pneumonia. She 
had been active in the Women’s Alliance 


for many years, and for a while was 
director of the General Alliance for 
Canada. She was also well known as a 


worker among the Camp Fire Girls, many 
hundreds of whom throughout New Eng- 
land knew her as “Mahkahiwee,” which 
means “Mother of all.” She had organ- 
ized eleven Camp Fire groups. Besides 
her husband, Mrs. Casson leaves two sons, 
Kenneth H. Casson of Framingham, Mass., 
and Wesley ©. Casson of Arlington, Mass. 


Detroit, Micu.—Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, is delivering a series of four ad- 
dresses on “The Story of Evolution” before 
the Men’s Club for the Study of Religion, 
an organization of thoughtful Detroit busi- 
ness men, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, 
who hold weekly luncheon meetings. 
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Peace Pact, Cruiser Bill, 
as Viewed by Dr. Rihbany 


Disarmament will follow naturally on 
the creation of an international mind for 
peace, hence the present duty of Ameri- 
cans is not to fight the cruiser bill but 
to help make the ideal of the Kellogg 
Pact a reality. So Dr. Abraham Rihbany 
of the Unitarian Church of the Disciples 
in Boston, Mass., wrote to The Boston 
Hvening Transcript of January 22. His 
letter follows: 

“The aversion of so many of our citizens 
to the cruiser bill is not altogether devoid 
of reason. That the United States should 
urge upon the world a multilateral peace 
pact, and at the same time plan to carry 
out a program of naval construction, seems 
rather incongruous. Yet, is it not true 
that all the nations who have already 
signed the Kellogg Pact have done so, with 
the definite understanding that their right 
to provide for self-defense was not to be 
denied them? And would the United 
States really serve the cause of peace if 
she should leave herself defenseless? Let 
us not allow ourselves to ignore the fact 
that the ideals embodied in the Kellogg 
Pact and in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations have not yet been realized. 
Peace is still in the making. 

“And does it require a lengthy argu- 
ment to prove that the mere reduction of 
armaments is no sure guarantee of peace? 
So long as the will to fight persists in 
men, they will fight, whether they are 
lightly armed or heavily armed. Any two 
nations could wage a war with ten war- 
ships, as with a hundred. Now the central 
aim of the Kellogg Pact, the League of 
Nations, and the World Court is to en- 
courage and organize a world public 
opinion against war: 

‘And drill this raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds be sane and crowns be just.’ 


“So, it seems to me, our present duty, 
as citizens, is not to fight against the 
crusier bill, but to back up our Govern- 
ment and other governments in their ef- 
forts to make the ideal of the pact a 
reality; to encourage a greater co-opera- 
tion on the part of this country with the 
League of Nations and the World Court, 
for the creation of this new type of mind. 
If we can realize this high ideal, all arma- 
ments will in course of time rust and 
crumble from disuse. But if these great 
agencies of peace should fail of their high 
purpose, it would mean the failure of 
civilization and a return to barbarism, 
cruisers or no cruisers.” 


A Mission to the Sick 


The Mission to the Sick is a philan- 
thropy carried on by women of the First 


Church, Unitarian, of Salem, Mass. It 
started fifty years ago in the North 
Chureh, which joined with the First 


Chureh five years ago. Every Thursday, 
from November through April, baskets of 
food are sent to from eighteen to twenty 
homes, only occasionally to one directly 


connected with the church. During the 
other six months, fresh eggs are sent 
directly from the grocer’s to the most 
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needy families. Funds are obtained from 
private contributions, a few legacies, and 
a collection taken once a year in the 
church, 


Reed Stuart Room for Meadville 


Classroom Number 6 in the new library 
and administration building of the Mead- 
ville Theological School will be known 
as the “Reed Stuart Room” and marked 
with an appropriate tablet, as the result 
of an endowment fund for a memorial to 
this minister contributed by the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Detroit, Mich. Subscrip- 
tions for this purpose amounting to 
$6,215, were received from thirty-two per- 
sons of the church, in sums ranging from 
ten to one thousand dollars. 


Dr. Savage at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services, in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, February 5-8, will be Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of the First Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, Mass. On Monday, 
February 4, Raymond C. Robinson, the 
King’s Chapel organist, will give an organ 
recital from 12.15 p.m. to 1 p.m. 


Quincy, Mass.—The attendance at the 
Christmas service, December 23, was 
about twice that on Christmas Sunday a 
year ago. 
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Minneapolis Church Thrives; 
Continues WDGY Broadcasting 
Several hundred people attended the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn., January 7. 
Reports showed the society and its auxi- 
liary organizations to be active and pros- 
perous. It was voted to continue the 
broadcasting over WDGY of the Sunday 
morning services, which are held in the 
Garrick Theater, with an attendance of 
1,500 persons. Other chureh activities 
are carried on at the Unitarian Center. 
The financial statement showed a slight 
deficit for the past year, but a recent 
canvass of the members practically as- 
sures the income necessary to cover the 
1929 budget, which amounts to $23,000. 
A committee was appointed to examine 
and revise the articles of incorporation, 
which have remained unchanged since the 
founding of the church. There were three 
vacancies on the Board of Trustees, two 
of which were due to the deaths of two 
of the church’s most prominent laymen, 
Dr. G. G. Eitel and Olaf Thorshoyv. Geo. 
B. Leonard and Roy Thorshoy were 
elected to fill these unexpired terms, while 
Frank Reese was elected for a full term 
to succeed George P. Huhn, who has 
served on the Board for ten years. A new 


Council of Ways and Means was also 
elected. Rey. John H. Dietrich is the 
minister. 
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From the Morning of Life— 


To Its Evening . 


old age. 


its pages. 


all ages. 
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It is the privilege of a religious journal to bring 
mental and spiritual companionship to many readers 


who are practically imprisoned by the infirmities of 


A dear old lady of ninety speaks of being all alone in 
the world and mentions her reading of Tar CuristTian 
Recisrer as almost the only pleasure remaining to her. 
And the same mail brings a letter from an eager youth 


whose interest in liberal religion was first awakened by 


The sphere of Tur Recaisrer’s influence embraces 
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Love for Dr. Slaten 
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of the most valued members and earnest 
workers in the Unitarian Church of 


Expression of his West Side congregation Bangor. She had been active in the work 


on his resigning—Goes to 
California 


With much regret, the people of the 
West Side Unitarian Church in New York 
ity, at their annual meeting, January 14, 
accepted the resignation of their minister, 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, and adopted the 
suggestion of the Board of Trustees that 
he be given four months’ leave of absence 
with full salary. It was voted also that 
a letter of love and sympathy be sent to 
Dr. Slaten, with expressions of deep sor- 
row at his resignation. Dr. Slaten gave 
ill health as his reason for leaving, and 
he and Mrs. Slaten have gone to Berkeley, 
Calif., where a son of Dr. Slaten’s lives. 

A letter, written by Dr. Slaten and 
printed in The Calendar, was addressed 
to his people, urging them to carry on the 
spirit of the West Side Church. He said: 
“Although this article is written and will 
be read in advance of the annual meeting, 
I have every confidence that in that meet- 
ing the congregation will accept my resig- 
nation as final, and turn with united 
hearts to plans for the carrying on of the 
work of the West Side Church. It is not 
a compliment to a minister to say, ‘If you 
leave, I go.’ It is like complimenting an 
architect by saying that the building he 
has built will soon collapse, or an engineer 
that his bridge will soon fall down. A 
minister is a builder, building on the 
work others have done before him, and 
hoping that his successors may be able to 
build on his.” These sentences greatly 
stirred the hearts of those who have been 
inspired by him these last three years, 
and who have appreciated the privilege 
of his ministry. 

Dr. Slaten was formerly in the Southern 
Baptist ministry. He was asked to resign 
from the faculty of William Jewell Col- 
lege at Liberty, Maine, for “heretical” ma- 
terial in his book “What Jesus Taught.” 
He joined the Unitarian fellowship in 
1923, and served as minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church in Chicago, Ill., until 
he became professor of the New Testa- 
ment at the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry. He came to the pastorate 
of the West Side Church in 1925. 


Personals 


Frank H. Hiscock, prominent jurist and 
Unitarian layman of Syracuse, N.Y., has 
been elected president of the New York 
State Bar Association. Justice Hiscock 
retired in 1926 from the State Court of 
Appeals, the State’s highest tribunal, after 
twenty years’ service, the first ten years 
as a judge and the ten years from 1916 to 
1926 as chief judge. Before that, he was 
elected to the Supreme Court in 1896, and 
served on the Appellate Division from 
1901 to 1906. He is an honorary vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and was formerly a vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Miss Charlotte A. Baldwin of Bangor, 
Maine, who died January 16, in her 
ninety-first year, had been all her life one 


of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and had served as regent of the State 
Council. She did considerable research 
work in the history of the Revolutionary 
period in Maine, providing markers and 
tablets to commemorate various events. 
She was also actively interested in several 
social service interests of Bangor. 


Miss Margaret H. Meyer, daughter of 
Rey. John F. Meyer of the Independent 
Protestant Church in Columbus, Ohio, has 
for the second year in succession been 
chosen to play on the All Mid-Western 
Hockey Team, thus becoming eligible for 
the All-American Team. She is an in- 
structor in hygiene and physical education 
for women at the University of Wisconsin. 


Rey. George L. Parker of the First Uni- 
, tarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, contributes, 
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as a “guest critic,” a leading review to the 
January 5 issue of The Toledo Blade, of 
“Whither Mankind,” the symposium edited 
by Prof. C. A. Beard. 


Community Church Raises 
Salary of Its Minister 


The salary of Rey. John Haynes Holmes 
as minister of the Community Church in 
New York City was raised by $2,000 at the 
annual meeting of the church, January 
14. George HB. Moesel was elected chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes are now in Pale- 
stine, where Mr. Holmes is studying the 
Zionist movement and where he gave the 
address at the dedication of the Nathan 
and Lina Straus Health and Welfare 
Center in Jerusalem, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Straus to Hadassah. They will re- 
turn late in March, stopping at Constanti- 
nople and Athens on the return journey. 


indexing for the student. 


Octavo. 936 pages. 
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One Thousand Sayings 
of History — 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 
races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. 
stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. There 
is ever-changing variety for the general reader, with complete cross. 
You owe it to yourself to examine this book. 


This is the book of which HARRY HANSEN gave the 
distinctive review in THE NEW YORK WORLD 
At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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IF WE ALL LIVED UP TO THIS 


“For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: to uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of Ameri¢a; to maintain law and order; to foster and 
perpetuate a one hundred per cent. Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to 
inculeate a sense of individual obligation to the community, state 
and nation; to combat the autocracy of the classes and the masses; 
to make right the master of might; to promote peace and good will 
on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of 


justice, freedom and democracy ; 


to consecrate and sanctify our 


comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness.” 


The American Legion “Creed” 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Truth, Worship, Service, 
the pledge of 
YOUTH 
to the LIFE of the 
WORLD 


St. John’s People Work 
and Their Church Grows 


Sixty-three new members, among them 
a large number of young people, have 
been added to the First St. John’s Prot- 
estant Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, during 
the past year, it was reported at the 
annual meeting of the church, held Janu- 
ary 10, one of the best attended and most 
enthusiastic meetings for many years. 
Reports from the eight organizations in 
the church without exception showed 
healthy growth and an active year. 

The church school has had an increased 


attendance and a larger average per- 
centage of the enrolled pupils present. 


The Sewing Guild made 329 garments, 
which it distributed to various charitable 
institutions. All church bills had been 
paid, and there was a substantial balance 
in the treasury. 

The meeting appointed a committee to 
revise the constitution of the church and 
another committee to consider a new plan 
of financing. George Meunzenmaier was 
elected president. 


Mr. Coleman’s Florida Groups 


Activities for the extension of liberal 
religion in the neighborhood of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., carried on by Rev. James C. 
Coleman, included the following appoint- 
ments during January. Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
man alternated in addressing the preach- 
ing services being now held the second 
and fourth Sundays of the month in Tal- 
lahassee, the State capital. These were 
arranged through the joint efforts of Mrs. 
Cynthia Dawe of that city and Miss Eliza- 
beth Dorothy Robinton of the State Col- 
lege for Women. Two meetings were held 
at Gainesville, Fla., during January, by 
Mr. Coleman, assisted by Arnold D. Welch 
of the University of Florida and other lib- 
erals. Mr. Coleman addressed the liberal 
group in St. Augustine, Fla., January 10 
and 24, and the Tourist Club of that city, 
January 17. Dr. and Mrs. Walter B. Guy 
of St. Augustine have arranged meetings 
and speaking engagements for Mr. Coleman 
in St. Augustine. 


Mitton, MaAss.—As a permanent mark 


of the 250th anniversary of the First 
Parish in Milton which was celebrated 
recently, the Celebration Committee has 


decided to place in the church a tablet 
inscribed with the name of Rev. Peter 
Thacher, the first settled minister of the 
parish, who was one of the leading divines 
of his day in the Old Colony. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R as 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion” 
by 
EDWIN HE. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative Chemistry,” “Sermons of a 
Chemist,’”’ and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to Leagne 
headquarters at 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MAss., 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EHARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, = 7} 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watter S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY 
P tory ihe Country 


4 Progressive Prepara School in t. 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 


Various departments are maintained by Unitarian 
Churehes and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 


B. Farnaam Smita, Pres. Epwarp J.Samson, Treas 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass, 


WINTER SPORTS 


WEEK-END TRIPS TO CAMP 
AT OTTER LAKE, N.H. 


B. Y¥. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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These People Work and They 
Remember the Larger Church 


A contribution of about $100 to the 
Meadville Theological School building 
fund from the Free Christian Unitarian 
Church of Hanska, Minn., with all church 
bills paid and a balance in the treasury, 
was reported by the treasurer at the 
annual meeting of the church, New Year’s 
Day. The custodian of the Memorial fund 
reported $1,348.42 on hand, an increase of 
$70.34 during the past year. The superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school reported a 
present enrollment of about fifty pupils, 
with an unusually high average attend- 
ance during the year. 

A class of some fourteen was confirmed 
last August, most of these as well as some 
older young people forming the adult class. 
All instruction is given in English. The 
Look Up League told of many well- 
attended meetings during the past year. 
Both the Junior Alliance and the League 
are gathering funds to help finish and 
equip the kitchen of the Liberal Union. 

The old officers of the congregation, 
were re-elected, with the exception that 
Adolph Larson was elected vice-chairman, 
and M. G. Ouren became secretary to 
sueceed P. J. Blien, who wished to be 
relieved. Mr. Blien has served the con- 
gregation continuously, either as trustee 
or as secretary, since the beginning of the 
year 1901. 

During the past year the Women’s So- 
ciety has raised by its own efforts $761.53. 
The new addition to the “Coffee Stova” 
and other improvements made during the 
early summer represents an expenditure 
of about $1,200. Part of this money was 
borrowed from the Memorial fund, and 
some money had been contributed by the 
Minnesota Young People’s Federation. 


Memorials for Weston 
(Mass.) Church 


The First Parish Church, Unitarian, of 
Weston, Mass., has accepted the offer of 
the Misses Case of Weston and the Horace 
Sears estate to complete the Sears Memo- 
rial Chapel in memory of the former min- 
isters of this church, up to and including 
Dr. Edmund Hamilton Sears, and to add 
thereto the Case Memorial chancel in 
memory of the Case family, so long and 
closely associated with this church. The 
work will begin in the late spring under 
direction of the architect, Harold Willis 
of Weston. The chapel will be Gothic. 

The vote to accept the gift was unani- 
mously passed at the recent annual meet- 
ing, January 9. Stanley Morten was 
elected chairman of the Parish Committee. 


Form Junior Y. P. R. U. 


The Young People’s Religious Union so- 
ciety of the Unitarian Church in Leomin- 
ster, Mass., is sponsoring the unusual 
project of a junior Y. P. R. U. group. 
At the first and well-attended meeting 
held January 13, the following officers 
were elected: President, Janet Cook; vice- 
president, Harwood Burdett; secretary, 
Dorothy Pierce; treasurer, Harry C. Bas- 
com; Social Committee chairman, Janice 
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Howe; Refreshment Committee chairman, 
Dorothy Woods. George Holland is ad- 
viser to the group. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH—Mrs. ArTuHuR H. 
ALGER, 21 Park Place, Newtonville. 
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POET som GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


» Cox Sons & Vining!*4,133£,234 st. 
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Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of aBIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


: 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by RoBerT FRENCH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of 
rare beauty and illuminating thought 
gathered from writings of all recorded 
time—trom 4500 B.C. through the pres- 
ent—on man’s relation to nature, to 
mankind and to God. 


Daniel Willard, President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio R.R. says: “. . . inter- 
esting and inspiring. ...I have been 
in the habit of putting the book in my 
traveling bag.” 

The Boston Herald says: 


‘““A beautiful little gift book.’’ 

Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket 

size, flexible binding, $3.00.. Special edition 

in leather encased in white bow, $5.00. At 
all booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE FINAL ANXIOUS DAYS 


Will it be your subscription, your check, that completes the 
Meadville Library-Administration Building Fund? 


Will it be the generosity of your church that gives our nerves 
a rest and brings quietness and success? 


Helping Unitarians to help themselves, to produce strong min- 
isters for forward-looking churches, is not so easy; but the work 
will soon be over and all those who have shared in the good work 
will be happy. Has your subscription been sent in yet? 


Meadville Building Fund Committee 


Sypnery B. Snow 


Morton D. Hutu 
Rosert'§, Lorine 


Isaac SPRAGUE 
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Constable: “Your car awaits without.” 
Diner: ‘Without what?” Constable : 
“Without lights. Name and address, 
please.’—Table Talk (Melbourne). 


College Senior: “What would you ad- 
vise me to read after graduation?” MEng- 
lish Professor: “The ‘Help Wanted’ 
column.”—Lafayette Lyre. 


Said the lady whose motor car ran 
down a man, “You must have been walk- 
ing very carelessly. I am a careful 
driver. I have been driving a car for 
seven years.” “Lady, you’ve got nothing 
on me. I’ve been walking for fifty-four 
years.” 


Once Robert Browning went into the 
vestry at Bedford Chapel, Camden Town, 
to hear Thomas Jones, the noted poet- 
preacher, and said, “Thank you, Mr. 
Jones, for that inspiring sermon.” ‘Don’t 
thank me; thank yourself,” replied Mr. 
Jones. “It was a poem of yours that in- 
spired all my thoughts.” 


A county grand jury, making a report 
to the judge on charities, included this 
note on the poor farm: “Ten hogs, 5 
cattle, 100 chickens, 20 paupers, all well- 
clothed, well-fed, and contented. New 
pen for the hogs recommended. Hight 
persons have qualified as paupers in the 
past year.” 


A shipwrecked crew had been adrift 
for two days, with hope at low ebb. 
“What's that?’ exclaimed a landsman 
among them, pointing into the distance. 
“That’s land, isn’t it?” “I see nothing 
but the horizon,” replied the first mate. 
“Well, that’s better than nothing. Let’s 
pull for it.’—Capper’s Weekly. 


A story.of the President and Kendall 
Emerson, an Amherst man in Coolidge’s 
time. Mr. Emerson was in charge of the 
Christmas seals of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, says The Survey, and 
visited the White House. After certain 
ceremonies, the President took a hard 
look at the white hair of his fellow 
Amherst man and said: ‘Well, your hair 
used to be redder than mine, but it didn’t 
wear as well.” 


A Sunday-school teacher in London was 
talking to her class about Solomon and 
his wisdom. ‘‘When the Queen of Sheba 
came and laid jewels and fine raiment be- 
fore Solomon, what did he say?” she asked 
presently. One small girl, who evidently 
had had experience in such matters, 
promptly replied, “’Ow much d’yer want 
for the lot?” 


Recent schoolboy howlers from England: 

To collect the fumes of sulphur hold a 
deacon over the end of a tube. 

Parliament assembled in November and 
dissembled in December. 

Democracy is government by demons. 

Il était homme @esprit—He was a 
publican. 

Lassen. ung das Rathaus finden!—Let 
us find the rats’mest. 

The process of turning steam into water 
again is called conversation. 

M.A. is what a B.A. becomes when he 
gets married. 


The Christian Register 


“THE BLESSED DONORS” 


One of the oldest ministers on our 
honor list of pensioners, whose hymns 
we gladly sing on Sundays, wrote on 
the back of the receipt for the quart- 
erly pension payment: “With thanks 
to the blessed donors of the fund.” 
Are you, is your church, among the 
thoughtful ones, who make easier our 
ministers’ declining years? Send your 
‘“blessed’’ annual contribution 
promptly to our 
Treasurer, Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ua following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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NEWTON HIGHLANDS - - 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


To Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Greece 
in winter, spring or summer. 
Wonderful Yachting Cruise in 
the Mediterranean 

or 
Europe in glorious springtime, 
sailing direct to Spain or Italy, 
and traveling northward to Paris 
and London as summer ap- 
proaches 

or 
Europe on a summer vacation 
trip; wherever you like—Eng- 


land, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, the 
Balkans, Turkey, Greece 


or 


Europe on an inspiring summer 
trip featuring music, painting 
and architecture in Germany, 
France, Italy, England. 


$308 to $1405 


27 years successful experience 
May we send you booklets? 


TEMPLES TOURS 
445 D Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Piano Tone and Touch 


IN PIANOFORTES, RESTORED 
ANTHONY. WARFIELD 


Telephone: Center Newton 3034 


MASS. 
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Church Announcements 


THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by Dr. Sydney B. Snow. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D:D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 Aa.M., Morning service, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82d 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ere a D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister emeritus; Rey. Robert W. Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
3.15. Bvening service at 7.45. February 8: 
Dr. Harold B. B. Speight of Dartmouth College 
will speak. Here a Challenge Awaits You! 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 a.M. 
Dr. Park will preach. Communion service im- 
mediately after morning service on the first 
Sunday of each,month. Hour of organ: music 
at 4.80 pim., by William B. Zeuch, organist. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men's voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus, Bac., organist and 
echoirmaster. Sunday at 11 AM. .. Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rev. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody. Daily services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday Inclusive, 
Rey. Maxwell Savage, D.D.; First Unitarian 


Church, Worcester, Mass. 


